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INTRODUCTION 


D. Jack Davis 


When teaching-learning situations are couched in an educational con- 
text, the resulting phenomenon is something which we have come to call cur- 
riculum. Barkan! says that the curriculum is a meeting ground on which edu- 
cational instructions and students come together with the institution offering 
selected and contrived activities believed to have educational value and the 
student deriving experiences and achieving values from those selected activi- 
ties which he encounters. 

As the history of art education tells us, curriculum development in art 
has taken many turns. From the early attempts at developing a curriculum 
for the training of eye-hand coordination, to the more industrially oriented 
art curricula of the 1850’s; to the culturally oriented art programs of the late 
19th century; to the child centered art curricula of the early 20th century; 
through the emphasis on good taste in the 1930's; to the creative thinking em- 
phasis in the 1950’s and 1960’s; to the present day concern with aesthetic edu- 
cation or interrelating the arts; art educators have been dealing with curricu- 
lum development. 

While these efforts have varied greatly in terms of their precision and or- 
der, all have included in some form, either stated or unstated, some plans or 
directives for the learning activities, some means of implementing these direc- 
tions or goals into a plan of action, and some efforts, either internal or ex- 
ternal, to assess the results. More precisely, they have all given some degree 
of consideration to stating objectives, devising plans for implementing those 
objectives, and assessing the achievement of those objectives. 

In more recent days with the emphasis on accountability, art educators 
have come to realize that they must sharpen their skills in stating and assess- 
ing the expected outcomes of learning. Realizing that the position and status 
of the arts in the total school program may depend upon the ability of art ed- 
ucators to offer concrete evidence of change in student behavior, arts educa- 
tors have begun to systematically explore the basic principles of human be- 
havior and learning and its implications for instruction in the arts. Based 
upon the empirical definition of learning as a change in behavior, such a posi- 
tion purports that all curriculum efforts are, or should be, behaviorally based 
if we are indeed concerned about changing students. 


More specifically, the line of attack upon this problem has been the de- 
velopment and use of behavioral objectives in art education. While the for- 
malization. of the behavioral objectives movement can be traced to the early 
work of Ralph Tyler;? 3 4 and the subsequent work of Bloom,°® Krathwhol® 
and their colleagues and Mager,’ two institutes held in 1968 and 1969 played 
a significant role in popularizing the idea among art educators and motivat- 
ing action along these lines. These two unprecedented preconference in- 
stitutes in research and curriculum development were sponsored jointly by 
the National Art Education Association and the Bureau of Research of the 
United States Office of Education. Prior to the 1968 regional conferences and 
the 1969 national conference of the National Art Education Association, in- 
dividuals from all parts of our profession were brought together for intensive 
work in curriculum development. These institutes were specifically aimed at 
introducing art educators to human behavior as a basis for curriculum devel- 
opment in the arts — a position which has caused much discussion in our 
field. 

The specific objectives for the 1968 institutes were: 

The participants will be able to: 


1. Identify both behavioral and conceptual objectives for art education. 


2. Write behavioral and conceptual objectives for art education in a 
form which leads directly to unit construction and to instructional 
processes and materials. 


3. Identify and produce the component parts of a unit to make a behav- 
ioral or conceptual objective operational for both instruction and 
evaluation.§ 


In order to achieve these objectives and obtain an initial familiarity with 
a behavioral model for curriculum development and research, conference 
participants were required to work toward the attainment of five specific ob- 
jectives: 


1. Identify and discriminate accurately between the conditions for 
learning which are required to produce: 
a. A change in the overt behavior of a person 
b. A change in a particular concept in a person 
c. Retention of an item of verbal information 


2. Recognize and discriminate between these kinds of process-con- 
sequence phenomena: 
a. A human decision-controlled act 
b. An empirical event or process in nature 
c. A consequence produced by a human or an empirical act 
d. A composite act-consequence sequence 


3. Recognize and discriminate accurately between: 
a. A behavior (the actual act or event) 
b. A concept (a mental record of something) 
c. An item of verbal information 
d. A topical or other reference to phenomena or knowledge (a title 
or name, topic, term of reference) whether it is written out in full 
or merely named or alluded to 


4. Identify high-priority behaviors and concepts in human life for art 
education programs. 


5. Write a behavioral statement in a form which matches each of these 


behaviors: 
a. A human decision-controlled act, both linguistic and non-linguis- 
tic 


b. An empirical event or process in nature 
c. A composite act-consequence sequence? 


With the achievement of an initial familiarity with a behavioral model in 
the 1968 institutes, efforts were continued, and two institutes were planned 
and implemented during 1969. The first was held in Salt Lake City, Utah, for 
a small leadership group selected from the 1968 institute participants who 
were trained to serve as instructors for the second institute which was held for 
approximately 100 participants prior to the 10th Biennial Conference of the 
NAEA in New York City. To assure greater progress and to protect the in- 
vestment made in the 1968 institutes, the 1969 participants were limited to 
those personnel who had the benefit of the 1968 training experience and who 
had the conceptual background for dealing with the content of the institute 
and to operationalize the behavioral model. Needless to say, certain higher 
level competencies had to be achieved. In addition to reviewing the objectives 
outlined for the 1968 institute, the objectives for the 1969 Institute were: 

To develop the participant’s ability to: 


1. Prepare the content of a unit for a behavioral objective in a form 
which will transfer to regular life behavior. 


2. Provide for measurement of the behavioral results of a unit. 
3. Plan for research projects within a behavioral program.'” 


To achieve these objectives, three major content areas were explored: 


1. Instructional tools for producing behavioral change. 
2. Evaluating the results and improving the process. 


3. Behavioral curriculum models (as they are related to research 
projects within a behavioral program)."" 


Within the past five years, we have witnessed the impact of these pre- 
conference institutes in the many individual, local, and state research projects 
which are attempting to put into practice the knowledge acquired from these 
experiences. While the long range efforts may not be realized for several 
years, one immediately observable outcome has been the activity which has 
been generated in relation to exploring and developing the possibilities of be- 
haviorally based curricula in the visual arts. It is these activities which 
brought this volume into being. 

Barkan has pointed out that there exists a direct relationship between the 
clarity of our identification of curriculum problems and the clarity of the re- 
sulting decisions concerning curricula. He states: 


To the extent that curriculum problems are vaguely defined, knowl- 
edges and beliefs upon which to base decisions are used indiscrimi- 
nately. The consequences are vague judgments, ambiguous pre- 
dictions, and a la mode decisions. Just as often, there are glorified 
and unverifiable hopes. But perhaps more importantly, the clearer 
the identification of problems, the better the grasp of relevant 
knowledge, of inadequacies and gaps in knowledge, and of limita- 
tions in decisions.'? 


It appears that at this point in time, we can identify four major problem 
areas related to developing behaviorally based curricula in the arts. They are: 
(1) the identification of relevant behaviors in art in which we desire to effect 
change; (2) the statement of precise learning objectives which relate to the be- 
havioral changes to be effected; (3) the development of instructional se- 
quences or modules which offer the means to fulfill the learning objectives; 
and (4) the development of appropriate means for assessing progress made 
toward achievement of the learning objectives. It is with these problems and 
related issues that the matrial in this book is concerned. 

Through articulating the problems, art educators have been able to bet- 
ter grasp the relevant knowledge available and apply it to the problems at 
hand, as well as to identify the inadequacies and gaps in knowledge and initi- 
ate efforts to eliminate the inadequacies and then bridge the gaps. The pro- 
gress which has been made is most encouraging. 

The book is divided into four sections. Section I deals with the theoreti- 
cal material which served as the bases for the 1968 and 1969 Institutes and 
which has had a decided influence upon the thinking of art educators in their 
efforts to explore the development and implementation of behaviorally ori- 
ented curricula. Section II includes descriptions of four K-12 efforts in behav- 
ioral curriculum development and implementation. Section III describes four 
higher education programs which have attempted to behaviorize curricula for 
art education undergraduates and graduates, elementary education majors, 
and general university students. The last section deals with staff organization 
and utilization in developing a curriculum which is behaviorally based. 
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PART I 
THEORETICAL INFLUENCE 


The theoretical position which underlies the work of art educators in de- 
veloping behaviorally based curricula and subsequently evaluating the 
changes which occur in human behavior has been largely influenced by the 
thinking and work of Asahel D. Woodruff and D. Cecil Clark as presented in 
the 1968 and 1969 NAEA preconference institutes. While both Woodruff and 
Clark have, in the intervening years, continually modified and refined the ma- 
terial which they presented in the institutes, their basic positions have re- 
mained the same. Because of the wide influence which these two scholars 
have exerted over curriculum development and evaluation in the visual arts, it 
seems appropriate to initiate a book on behaviorally based curricula in the 
visual arts with statements of their positions. 

In Chapter I, Woodruff outlines a model for behavior-oriented curricula 
which moves beyond the limitations of operant conditioning and rein- 
forcement and is broad enough in scope to include the most humanistic goals 
of education. Thus, its appeal to arts educators is obvious. Likewise, Clark, in 
Chapter II, outlines a plan for moving the evaluation of changes in art behav- 
iors from a subconscious level to an intentional and precise operation which 
draws upon artistic training, background, and maturity. 
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CHAPTER I 
A BEHAVIOR-ORIENTED CURRICULUM MODEL?* 


Asahel D. Woodruff 
University of Utah 


The Current Context 


It is well to remember that what is commonly called the behavioral or 
performance-based movement in education is still very young. Like other vig- 
orous movements in educational history it is carried by confident and aggres- 
sive people who speak as with authority and not a little finality. The neatest 
and most visible version of it takes the form of the operant conditioning or re- 
inforcement model which is compact, explicit, demonstrable, and workable 
within its own limits. 

Human behavior, however, is a very complex and broad phenomenon, 
and the goals of education cover a wide range of complexity. That range is 
not yet matched by the parameters of the operating behavioral models most 
widely in evidence. It is inevitable that we will be presented with bits and 
pieces of behavioral instructional machinery for a while, and that a system of 
adequate scope will have to be engineered over a period of time. If the bits 
and pieces are mistaken for the whole potential, the behavioral approach will 
probably be thrown out by school people after some initial effort, because it is 
already charged with falling considerably short of handling the most human- 
istic goals of education. 

At this time attention should probably be as much on the development 
process as on any interim varieties of instructional devices. Current concepts 
will surely undergo steady modification, especially as we grapple with the hu- 
manistic goals of instruction. In spite of this, we are obligated to present each 
idea and proposed process with as much clarity and precision as possible, to 
avoid confusion. In this paper I will try to make unambiguous and definitive 
statements in spite of the seeming presumptuousness of such behavior, recog- 
nizing that those statements are still subject to modification through a long 


engineering process. 


* This is a basic position paper prepared for several current projects now in the engineering 
stage. 


A Behavioral Curriculum Development Flow Plan 


Planning a behavioral curriculum is a complex task. It involves several 
kinds of informational input, and several analytical and synthesizing steps. 
The process described in this chapter is laid out in Figure 1-1. The discussion 
which follows holds rather faithfully to this development flow plan. 


Human Behavior: The Central Datum 


The behavioral movement clearly sets out to shape the behavior of stu- 
dents. Therefore everything else in the movement finds its relevance in its re- 
lation to human behavior in learners. This includes the goals of education, 
methods of teaching, subject matter, instructional materials and media, the 
education of teachers, and school organization and instructional support sys- 
tems. To start on any of these components without using human behavior as 
the datum line is to invite almost sure failure, and yet this proposition is hon- 
ored more in its disregard than in its observance. 
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Furthermore, the characteristics of all of these component parts of an 
educational system would seem logically to derive their major operational 
characteristics from whatever their developers believe human behavior to be. 
This is the point at which the definition of behavior exerts its first and proba- 
bly most critical influence on all else that follows. If a narrow concept of be- 
havior is adopted, then a narrow instructional system will develop. If a broad- 
gauge system is to be developed then a broad concept of behavior must be its 
starting point. 

It is possible, if one is primarily concerned with problems of measure- 
ment, to set up a limited concept of behavior by ruling out of it any covert and 
unobservable processes. This has been done in some of our most widely ac- 
cepted literature. It is also possible, if one starts with his concern directed 
first to educational goals of all dimensions, to describe behavior in com- 
parable breadth. This increases the measurement problems, and also the in- 
structional design problems, but seems to be worth the cost. 

Recognizing the rather formidable demands such a position imposes, be- 
havior is nevertheless assumed in this paper to consist of any act a person can 
perform on something in his environment for the purpose of exploring that 
environment or of using it in some way to reach some goal. Within that defi- 
nition I recognize four kinds of acts which, for the moment, complete the de- 
scription of behavior. For convenience of identification I will speak of them 
in these terms. 

Type I consists of covert, nonverbal, cognitive/affective perceptual re- 
sponses and decisions. (See Figure 2) Type II consists of overt, verbal expres- 
sions of the Type I responses and decisions. Type III consists of overt, non- 
verbal executions of the Type I responses and decisions. Type IV consists of 
sensate consuming acts (of particular concern in the fine arts) such as absorb- 
ing, identifying with, empathizing with, and responding contemplatively to 
something. 

I regard this as a behaviorist position for the following reason. A central 
notion of behaviorism is the close relationship between the response of a per- 
son to stimulus situations, and the perceived circumstances and consequences 
of the responses. This is a very sound notion. It does not in itself limit behav- 
ior to overt responses which can be observed and measured, nor to a single 
learning process such as conditioning. Such limits are imposed arbitrarily by 
exponents of those interpretations who impose them to limit the complexity 
of their tasks. 

It is just as possible, working within the limits of sound research method- 
ology, to ascribe to behavior some covert processes that are especially impor- 
tant to the more complex and creative range of human responses. All that is 
required is a little more ingenuity in dealing with the more difficult process of 
postulating those variables in the form of some useful construct, and in learn- 
ing to assess their effects on overt and measurable responses. This is an old 


and profitable way of penetrating nature. 


Three Behavioral Foundations for Curriculum Development 


From the description of behavior just presented it is possible to name 
three derivative constructs to be developed, that are relevant and basic sup- 
ports for a behavioral curriculum model. 

The first is a valid model of behavior which reveals the laws of behavior 
and of learning, and which covers adequately the range of behaviors incorpo- 
rated within the goals of education. 

The second consists of a behavior-oriented version of environmental sub- 
stance which is the subject matter content of the curriculum. What must par- 
ticularly be identified here are what it consists of in behavioral terms, how it 
is involved in human behavior, and the form or forms in which it is behavior- 
compatible. 

The third consists of the specifications of behavioral objectives stated in 
a form which is adequate for all the goals of education. We must be clear as 
to the scope of objectives across all aspects of a person’s life, their scope 
across the range of complexity that marks human behavior, and their signifi- 
cance in the life of a person with reference to in-life reality, relevance to the 
individual learner, and manageability by the individual learner. 


Behavior 


This construct will be presented by means of a series of postulates. 

1. Behavior is action, whether it be covert or overt. Each instance of 
such action is an operation upon something in the environment (an object, 
event, circumstance, or any other kind of referent) resulting in a consequence 
to the actor and to the referent acted upon. The consequence to the actor may 
be something as subtle as a conceptual change or it may be something as 
physical as severe damage. The consequence to the referent may exist primar- 
ily in the way it appears from that time on to the actor, or it may be an actual 
change in the referent itself. Figure 1-2 is a simple model of a behavioral act. 

2. Each behavioral act is an orchestration of the four types of response 
named earlier. Figure 1-3 presents them in greater detail, and in a relation- 
ship which suggests the mediating role of Type I responses, and the expressive 
or executional role of Type II, III, and IV responses. 

All the ranges of scope which are essential to a full educational program 
are Operative within these four types of response, especially when their or- 
chestrated relationships are kept in mind. An act composed of these com- 
ponents can occur (1) in any aspect of life (personal, interpersonal, institu- 
tional or social, physical, and aesthetic), (2) with a phenomenon or pheno- 
mena (i.€., a stimulus situation) of a very simple or a very complex nature, (3) 
at an infantile or elementary level or at a mature and advanced level, and (4) 
in a routine and mundane way or in an imaginative and creative way. 

3. Each instance of behavior involves an interactive cycle. It consists of 
a man-environment interaction in which each is modifying the other. In the 
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In-life Acts That Art 


Eventuate in a Substances The Consequences of the Acts 
Consequence Acted Upon (A Product — which is the 
(Product or Goal) (Materials) GOAL of the behavior) 


Listening, Thinking, Art Media A Tangible Product 
Deciding TypeI Art Objects A Painting 

A Sculpture 
Describing Type II Instruments A Description 

A Critique 


Making and Staged Events A Period of Aesthetic Pleasure 
Performing Type III A Reasoned Choice or Decision 
Artists 
Consuming Type IV 
Etc. 


FIGURE 1-2. AN ART BEHAVIOR 


Type II. Overt, Verbal Expression of Type I 


Processes 
TypelI. Covert, Nonverbal, Cognitive- 
Affective Processes Which Direct Overt A. Name___ 
Want-Serving Actions and Record the B. Describe or express____ 
Feedback From Them C. Reiterate information about _ 
D. Analyze 
Perceive & Recognize__ E. Judge ____ 
Differentiate___ from __ 
Compareand match ____ Type III. Overt, Nonverbal Manipulative Executions 
Discover form or pattern in ___ of Type I Decisions 


Impose form or pattern on 


“HOMMOO D> 


Extend and develop___ oe A. Locate and secure a means to be used 

Synthesize or arrange__ B. Make a means ready for processing into a product or end 
Choose as an end C. Process a means into an end 

Choose___ as a means D. Perform an instrumenial motor act upon 


Type IV. Sensate Consuming Processes 


Absorb___ 
Identify with ____ 

Empathize with ____ 

Respond contemplatively to____ 


Bo St 


FEEDBACK 


FIGURE 1-3. TYPES OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR INVOLVED IN 
THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 
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FIG. 1.4 THE SHAPING PROCESS 
A MAN ENVIRONMENT INTERACTION 


case of the person, there is also a cybernetic cycle operating through which 
the subsequent behavioral processes are being modified by the feedback from 
the man-environment interaction. For the breadth required by the goals of 
education, the biological concept of psychic adaptation is more useful than 
any psychological model of learning. Figure 1-4 presents the man-environ- 
ment interaction in simplified form. Figure |-5 presents the cycle going on 

within the person. 
4. The behavioral change processes (learning) grow directly out of the 
interactions illustrated in Figures 1-4 and 1-5, and may be described 

as follows: 


A. Learning or behavior change occurs under these conditions: 


1) The person is doing something overt to satisfy a want. 

2) He is doing it in a real situation, to real things, on a for-keeps 
basis. 

3) The behavior is basically nonverbal and adjustive, although 
the person may verbalize about it. 

4) What he does involves a full cycle of behavior: 


PAN 


CUNCEPT 


SENSORY 
INTAKE 


Events 
PERCEPTION 
and 
Registration 
Objects Mouth of 


Experience 


\ 
DECISION 
MAKING 


Anticipating 
Value 


Empirical Testing: 


Concept validation 


Value sensing 
(motive formation) 


FIGURE 1-5. COGNITIVE CYCLE IN BEHAVIOR AND LEARNING 
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Perceiving 
Thinking and conceptual organizing 


Choosing a goal and a line of response with or 
Executing the choice and precipitating without 

a consequence conscious 
Being affected by the consequence, and awareness 


re-entering the cycle by perceiving 
some or all of those consequences 


B. The ‘‘laws”’ of learning seem to be about as follows: 


1) Behavior is shaped by its immediate consequences. 

2) The shaping is specific to the particular bit of behavior going 
on. 

3) Only the consequences a person perceives will shape his be- 
havior. 

4) The shaping takes effect by altering the concepts, habits, and 
skills which were mediating that instance of behavior. 

5) The shaping is basically involuntary and occurs whether the 
person is aware of it or not. Awareness may accompany 
the shaping, and can make it more deliberate. 

6) Behavioral patterns increase in their power to provide satis- 
faction as the shaping process brings them into conformity 
with the critical properties of the substances and situations 
we interact with. 


C. The interaction is capable of producing change in the following 
kinds of behavioral patterns: 


1) Concept formations and the use of concepts* in guiding be- 
havior. The underlying processes here seem to include per- 
ception, perceptual storage, recall of past perceptions, con- 
ceptual organization of perceptual memories, the selecting of 
conceptually constructed goals as targets for goal-pursuit ac- 
tivities (goal-choosing or decision-making), and the use of 
conceptually recorded procedures in the pursuit of those goals 
(concept-guided action). Imagination operates within the con- 
ceptual processes to supply whatever degree of creativity the 
person injects into his goal-concepts and his goal-pursuit pro- 
cesses. 


The term concept has no clearly settled definition. It is used variously to refer to a gener- 
alization formed by a learner, a generalization stated in a discipline, and a bit of subjective 
personal meaning at any level of specificity or generality. I use it to represent the last of the 
three. A person’s concept of something may be wholly concrete, specific, incomplete. in- 
valid, and vague, or it may be the opposite of all of these. In any case it is a bit of meaning he 
has acquired about his world through direct interaction with that world. 


2) Value formations and the effect of values in selecting pre- 
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ferred goals for pursuit. The underlying processes here seem 
to start with affective reaction (feeling) during experience in 
any situation, the subconscious ascribing of value on a per- 
sonal and subjective level to the referents in situations accord- 
ing to the feelings they arouse during those experiences, the 
storage and the accumulation of those affective reactions, 
both positive and negative, into all forms of preference which 
are manifested in value patterns, interests, sentiments, emo- 
tions, and tastes. Concept formation and use, and value for- 
mation and its impact on subsequent choices of action, oper- 
ate inseparably in all instances of behavior. 

Verbal memory and verbal response. This includes the ac- 
quisition and use of vocabulary (whether meaningless or 
meaningful), the use of signs of all kinds, and the storage of 
data in the form of verbal information. The underlying pro- 
cesses are repetition of the verbal material, and recall and ver- 
balization under appropriate conditions. Memorization ap- 
pears to consist of some form of mnemonic storage which is 
obviously helped when the learner has conceptual patterns to 
which the symbolic material has a meaningful relationship for 
him. Recall may be limited to fleeting recognition of symbols 
presented to a person. It may extend to ability to recall any 
pattern of symbolic materials verbatim without prompting. 
This depends largely on the amount of repetition, and also on 
meaningful relationships for the symbolic materials. 

Motor skills. Confusion surrounds the term skill today be- 
cause educators have applied it to almost every form of action 
people perform, including the process of thinking. In order to 
construct an empirically defensible description of behavior it 
seems necessary to limit the word skill to motor acts whose 
significant characteristics are the degree of grace, speed, and 
precision with which they are performed. The underlying pro- 
cess in such acts is neuro-muscular coordination, which is 
produced by practice under coaching, with knowledge of re- 
sults. 

Habits. This term is used to refer to what literally amount to 
fixed choices of behavior — that is, options whose probability 
of occurrence have risen essentially to the level of practical 
certainty of occurrence in a given situation. Clear cut proba- 
bilities of this kind can be detected only in relatively simple 
situations, and the relatively simple little programs of action 
which occur in them. Examples include taking one’s seat upon 
entering a classroom, versus wandering around the room, 
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picking up a book versus engaging in random activity, being 
noisy versus being quiet, and so on. Complex situations tend 
to involve much diversity, many options, and changing op- 
tions. In such situations stabilized choices of response have 
little opportunity to form, or to operate, in any person who is 
sensitive to the complexity. In such complex situations, be- 
havior seems to be controlled more by recognized variations 
in the circumstances and responsive choices made at the time 
than by conditioned and fixed patterns. 


The competence with which one carries out one of these little 
“‘decisions”’ is not a critical property of a habit. What is criti- 
cal here is probability of occurrence, or dependability. Com- 
petence is something else, which is better understood and nur- 
tured under the conceptual or the motor skill paradigm. Hab- 
its are the principal examples of behaviors established 
through operant conditioning. The underlying process is af- 
fective, and it is shaped by reinforcement. This is a limited but 
very important instance of value formation, in which the for- 
mation is controlled by the reinforcer. 


5. Although behavior has been described in generalizations up to this 
point, there is no such thing as a bit of general behavior. Each instance of be- 
havior is a specific act. It is made up of an orchestration of specific concepts, 
skills, verbal responses, preferences, and values, and acting upon specific ref- 
erents in the environment in ways which are related directly to the specific be- 
havioral properties of those referents. Any change that may occur in behavior 
will therefore be a specific change in one or more of the component elements 
that are involved in that particular instance of behavior. This means that a 
behavioral objective becomes attainable only when it is stated as a specific in- 
stance of behavior. This precludes any possibility of trying to affect behavior 
in general ways, or of achieving behaviors that are stated as broad behavioral 
goals. An example is the ability to make wise decisions, or the ability to make 
accurate distinctions between living and non-living forms. 


It has already been noted that behavior changes only while it is going on. 
Now we are delimiting the change process still further, by confining it to one 
specific instance of behavior at a time. 


This will require provision in the curriculum development process for re- 
ducing the general behavioral goals to specific behaviors, and for finding a 
level of specificity which is motivationally meaningful to a learner. The com- 
bined demands of these two tasks have yet to be adequately met in practice. A 
possible solution is suggested later. 


The translation of these characteristics of behavior and its change pro- 
cesses to a curriculum and an instructional system will be discussed later after 
we have drawn a picture of subject matter, and of objectives. 
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Subject Matter in Behavioral Form 


Subject matter is one thing to a “scholar” and something quite different 
to a “liver”. We are accustomed to seeing subject matter in verbal form, 
packaged in text books. In that form it consists of an abstract of the scholar’s 
view of the world. A scholar’s work is to collect, organize, and file data in 
topical and abstract form, and to look through his collection for gener- 
alizations which help him explain it. In this form it presents serious problems 
to a young learner, who is trying to learn how to /ive in his real world. 


A liver is using his world to satisfy his wants. What we seem to overlook 
in Our preoccupation with “scholarship” and with generalizations and ab- 
stractions, is that the behavior of a person within his world is always a specif- 
ic transaction with concrete phenomena, in a real and specific situation. Gen- 
eralizations and abstractions are not the primary mediators of daily behavior. 
That role is carried by concrete concepts of processes and procedures, which 
we match to specific situations, and follow just as precisely as our grasp of 
them enables us to do. 


There is a curriculum for the scholar, and there has to be a different one 
for the “‘liver’’. The curriculum for the scholar can be composed of gener- 
alizations and abstractions about one limited segment of his world, but that is 
not a relevant curriculum for any person in those areas of his life that fall out- 
side of a scholarly specialization. In this discussion the curriculum for the 
“liver”? comes first. 


In this approach, subject matter is that array of “somethings” in the en- 
vironment upon which behavioral acts are performed. If behavior consists of 
acts upon those somethings, then subject matter consists of the things we act 
upon, in their real sensuous forms — real soil, real persons, real trees, real 
art, real city councils, real neighbors, and the learner’s real self. 


If one is trying to master his interactions with these things, then what he 
most needs to know about them (their critical properties) is what they do — 
i.e., their own inherent processes and behaviors, the consequences they pro- 
duce in their interactions with other things, and the way they react to what- 
ever he may do to or with them. This is so because his only interest in them is 
a behavioral interest. He sees them as objects or events that affect him or his 
world, or as means he can use to pursue his goals. 


From such a behavioral point of view, it is helpful to identify the behav- 
ioral ‘‘rules’’ (the natural laws) upon which environmental phenomena act, so 
we can learn how to transact our business with them. One scheme that seems 
to serve this purpose is described here.* The environment can be divided into 
transactional areas based on these inherent natural laws. 


*This scheme was developed by the writer and others as part of two projects. One is the SPURS 
Project in the Western States Small Schools Program, and the other is the Pilot Experimental 
Teacher Education Program at the University of Utah. 
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Self transactions. The central phenomenon here is the self. The trans- 
actions consist of looking at or developing one’s self or any aspect of 
one’s self, as for example, developing control of body movemens, set- 
ting personal goals, assessing personal aptitudes, setting personal 
standards, or improving personal appearance. The natural laws that 
govern the behavior of the self are largely psychological in nature, 
particularly in the area of human motivation, human feeling and 
valuing processes, ways of seeing one’s own characteristics with some 
clarity and objectivity, and ways of subjecting one’s own ideas and 
decisions to deliberate analysis and evaluation. The first order break- 
down of behaviors in this area includes the following: 

Consciously monitoring one’s daily behavior 

Setting and modifying one’s standards 

Setting and modifying one’s major goals 

Acting on reasoned decisions and plans 

Getting relevant information before making and carrying out 

decisions and plans 
Cultivating personal appearance 
Developing the physical self 


Interpersonal transactions. The phenomena here are other persons 
and interactions with other persons. The transactions consist of inter- 
acting with another person or persons on a personal basis — teacher 
and student, friend and friend, child and parent, and so on. Other 
persons are governed by the same kinds of laws that govern the self, 
but from their own centers of concern and interest. If we understand 
the laws of personal behavior, we are helped in interacting with oth- 
ers, but beyond that we have the task of identifying their concerns 
and interests and of learning how those concerns affect their behav- 
lors in various situations. The first order breakdown of behaviors in 
this area at present include: 

Recognizing what others say 

Communicating my thoughts and feelings to others 

Participating in social acts 

Examining and shaping personal standards of considerateness 

Identifying what I do to other persons 

Tracing the consequences of what I do to them 

Checking my actions against my standards of considerateness 

Noting how to modify my actions 


Communicative Transactions. The phenomena here are things that 
receive, organize, and/or transmit verbal, nonverbal, and primary 
sensory information. They include natural receivers such as the sense 
organs, storage and organizing systems such as transmission chan- 
nels and the central nervous system, and natural transmitters of non- 


verbal and verbal expressions, primary object properties, and a varie- 
ty of cultural indicators such as maps and signs. These phenomena 
are governed by the laws of verbal processes, of nonverbal expres- 
sions, and of the perception of sensory signals, and their relationships 
to the characteristics, thoughts, and feelings of both sender and re- 
ceiver. The first order behaviors here are: 

Perceiving the properties of phenomena in the environment 

Storing and organizing the perceptions 

Transmitting nonverbal, and verbal expressions 

Perceiving and interpreting cultural indicators 


Institutional transactions. The phenomena here are social structures, 
public opinion, beliefs, customs, language, laws, organizations, and 
so on, all of which we call social institutions. Institutions are gov- 
erned basically by the interplay of the human ideas and feelings of 
those who make them up, and they have certain effects on the ideas 
and feelings of people. These social forces are the underlying ‘‘laws”’ 
we must comprehend. Our behavioral acts in this area consist of 
changing a law, establishing a business, joining a club, managing 
money, resolving a human issue, and countless other such tasks, all 
of which we can do better if we comprehend the laws of institutional 
phenomena. The first order behaviors in this area at present include 
the following: 

Interacting with organizations as a member 

Interacting with organizations as a nonmember 

Participating in organized events 

Earning money 

Saving 

Investing 

Spending 


Physical world transactions. The phenomena are raw materials, ani- 
mal life, plant life, machines, and other physical goods. These pheno- 
mena are governed basically by natural physical and biological laws. 
Our transactions are aimed at using and adjusting to physical forces, 
using technological resources, dealing with plant, animal, and insect 
life, and so on. To carry on these transactions successfully we must 
be familiar with the behaviors of the things that constitute our physi- 
cal world. The first order breakdown of behaviors in this area include 
the following: 

Using and consuming environmental resources 

Changing and producing things 

Maintaining things 

Transporting people, messages, and goods and materials 

Researching and developing 
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6. Quantitative Things. The phenomena here are the quantitative prop- 
erties of things, and things that identify, manipulate, and communi- 
cate quantitative information. These phenomena operate through the 
dimensional characteristics of things, and through the internal struc- 
ture of numerical systems. They break down into weight, dimension, 
and particle density of physical phenomena, and into such numerical 
system properties as numbers, units of measurement, measuring in- 
struments, numerals, formulas, equations, graphs, arithmetic proces- 
ses, algebraic processes, geometric processes, comparative measures, 
stability measures, and trend indicators. The first order behaviors 
are: 

Identifying, both subjectively and objectively 
Communicating 

Calculating 

Interpreting 


7. Aesthetic transactions. The phenomena here are the art forms and 
the aesthetic qualities of both art and non-art objects and events 
around us. Our behaviors consist of specifics within this first-order 
breakdown: 

Reacting to aesthetic qualities of both art and non-art objects 
and events by: 
Absorbing 
Identifying with 
Empathizing with 
Contemplating 
Reacting cognitively to art objects by: 
Describing 
Analyzing 
Judging 
Expressing aesthetic feelings by: 
Producing art objects 
Incorporating aesthetic qualities in non-art objects 
Performing artistically 


These seven transactional areas appear to constitute the whole body of 
subject matter. They are identified here, not as bodies of information in ver- 
bal form, but as arrays of objects and events with which a learner is inter- 
acting in direct ways. The world is not conceived as something away from 
him about which he “‘talks”’ in school. Neither is it something about which he 
collects and stores data in verbal or symbolic form. It is conceived as an ac- 
tion theater in which he is personally engaged. 

The break from a verbal instructional system to what is essentially a 
nonverbal behavioral system has to be faced openly. The approach described 
here is almost diametrically opposed to the notion of ‘‘meaningful verbal 
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learning.” It is also opposed to the notion that verbal information somehow 
translates into daily behavioral acts. It rests on two assumptions. One is that 
behavior is mediated by the working familiarity we have acquired about our 
surroundings through direct interactions with them. The other is that such 
meaning cannot be transmitted from one person to another by any means, 
but must be developed by each person for himself. Only after these basic as- 
sumptions are clearly faced can we talk about a useful role for verbal proces- 
ses in the instructional system. 


A Place For The Verbal Processes 


Having described subject matter in phenomenal form, with the claim 
that direct sensory interaction with phenomena is the most basic form of be- 
havioral learning, we need now to accomodate the verbal processes within 
this orientation. It is perfectly obvious that there are two ways in which a per- 
son can interact with his environment. One is to manipulate it and watch it 
directly. The other is to think and talk about it. 

The assumption is made in this chapter that one cannot think or talk 
about anything until he has some perceptual background with it, which has 
resulted in storage of enough perceptual grasp of a phenomenon to give him 
something to think about. There is substantial evidence for this in many stud- 
ies of the educational handicaps faced by children raised in areas of per- 
ceptual deprivation. Hence it seems a prudent educational decision to use the 
processes of recall and verbal discussion only when children have something 
to recall and discuss. The verbal process is not a profitable way of trying to 
give children basic familiarity with new aspects of their world. It is nev- 
ertheless a very profitable way of reviewing and extending their ideas when 
they have some basic conceptual bases for that kind of discussion. Therefore 
the following guideline seems to be appropriate: 


Materials and activities intended to activate learning about some 
phenomenon may operate through verbal channels when the student 
is capable of supplying the perceptual memories necessary to make 
the verbal materials effective. When this condition exists, the econo- 
my of learning is increased by verbal materials. In addition, verbal 
channels are necessary for acquiring data and for associating sym- 
bols (such as words, musical notation, or numbers) with past per- 
ceptions. These verbal channels are used for the purpose of checking 
or testing perceptions and resultant concept structures by means of 
verbal exchange with others. Since learners are continually being in- 
troduced to new aspects of the real world, however, direct sensory 
perception of that which is new to the learner will be a recurring fea- 
ture of his education at all levels of learning. 


It may be helpful to note that it is only in a direct behavioral interaction 
with some part of the environment in its phenomenal form that conception, 
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value formation, vocabulary development, and motor skill development can 
occur simultaneously, and in fully relevant and transferable form, and with 
high motivation. But it should also be said that after such behavioral involve- 
ment, verbal review and discussion can also begin to be marked by the same 
motivation and relevance. 


Behavioral Objectives 


In the foregoing section we looked at the substances involved in behav- 
iors. Now we will look at the behaviors themselves — that is, at acts per se, 
independent of whatever environmental substance they may impinge upon. 

The search for an adequate set of behavioral objectives will be guided by 
this set of intents: 


1. To include both consummative and productive behaviors. 

2. To encompass the complex cognitive-affective behaviors of a mature 
life as well as the more atomistic and instrumental behaviors popularly iden- 
tified with limited versions of behavioral objectives. This will include con- 
cepts and values, creative freedom and ability, motor skills, verbal communi- 
cation patterns, and essential operant habit patterns. 

3. To put the emphasis on the development of competency, not on the 
shaping of preference. 

4. To work for competencies that flexibly serve personal goals and 
urges, not that foster or preserve any particular style of art expression or of 
life. 

5. To focus on competence at a meaningful level in life — the level of 
holistic behaviors that include both an expression of feeling, and the exercise 
of judgment. This contrasts with mechanistic tool competencies that are 
meaningless in themselves. 

6. To lay out a list of behaviors as possibilities, within which all inter- 
ested people can express their priorities. 

7. To establish a set of production steps that screen subject matter con- 
tent through the desired behavioral goals, and allow the content which is rele- 
vant to those goals to get into the curriculum. 


Throughout the life of a person literally millions of individual behaviors 
will occur. To reduce such an unlimited array of specific behaviors to some 
kind of manageable set of objectives requires us to do some categorizing. The 
purpose is to find behavior types that are pervasive, and in which all specific 
instances have common structures which can reduce the number of learning 
strategies or methods required. It may also be possible to sample instances 
from the identified types within the formal school program, and leave the ex- 
tended development of exhaustive learnings to occur naturally outside of 
school. The first set of categories for this purpose will need to be psychologi- 
cal in nature since we are dealing with acts of the person and not with the sub- 
stances acted upon. Here are some steps which are proving to be helpful. 
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1. All behaviors exhibit two aspects, making a decision of some kind, 
and executing the decision. In this context a decision is simply a bridging 
across from some stimulus and whatever internal meanings it may stir up, to 
an overt act of some kind. A simple S-R act fits this notion, Just as does a 
complex piece of rational thought and action. 

2. Decision-making seems to consist of getting oriented to something, 
and choosing one of the available ways of responding to it. Performing may 
involve expressing one’s self, or manipulating something, or consuming 
something. Figure 1-6 represents these possibilities. Even at this elementary 


Perceiving & 


Recognizing Expressing 
Deciding Orienting — > Performing ( Manipulating 
Choosing Consuming 


Fig. 1-6. SUB-BEHAVIORS IN DECIDING AND PERFORMING 


level of analysis we have identified a few behaviors that occur over and over. 
Because of their prevalence in life, and their obvious importance, they are the 
kinds of behaviors in which we want to become competent. Therefore they 
are appropriate behavioral objectives, although very general ones as yet. 

3. Wecan now extend this framework to another level of detail, by in- 
cluding all the behaviors in Figure 1-3. This set of behaviors has proven thus 
far to be sufficiently realistic and definitive to handle the things people do in 
all of the subject matter fields. Type I acts are essentially decision-making 
acts that lead up to commitment to some specific response. Types II, III, and 
IV acts are essentially performing acts. 

4. The relationship between acts per se and the substances that make 
up the subject matter fields can now be illustrated in Figure 1-7, which puts 
them together. A person may perform almost any act in the left side of the 
figure upon almost any substance in the right side of the figure. When the 
right side is translated into the specific phenomena of a given field, the prac- 
ticality of the arrangement, and its relevance to human life become even more 
evident. 

5. Now that we have behaviors and subject matter put together we can 
develop a more complete set of objectives at a more specific level. In doing so, 
we should remember that the complexity of human life does not allow us to 
state our objectives entirely in the form of explicit overt acts because of the 
vast importance of the cognitive-affective behaviors that mediate overt acts. 
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THE RESPONSES 


. Perceive & Recognize... 

. Differentiate... from... 

. Compare & match... 

. Discover form or pattern in... 
. Impose form or pattern on... 
. Extend and develop... 

. Synthesize or arrange... 

. Choose...as an end 


Choose...as a means 


. Name... 
. Describe or express... 
. Reiterate information 


about... 


. Analyze 
. Judge... 


. Locate and secure a means 


to be used 


. Make a means ready for 


processing into a product 
or end 


. Process a means into an end 
. Perform an instrumental 


motor act on... 


. Absorb... 

. Identify with... 

. Empathizewith... 

. Respond contemplatively to... 


THE SUBSTANCES 


OBJECTS 
Persons 
Self 
Others 
Social groups 


Things 

Individual objects 
Sensory qualities 
Esthetic qualities 
Moral qualities 

Objects in configurations, 
relationships, and 
circumstances 


PROCESSES (INTERACTIONS 
BETWEEN OBJECTS) 
Single events 
One event in nature 
A recurring event 
A human decision- 
controlled act 


Forces in action (Conse- 
quence inducing processes) 
Energy 

Electrical, etc. 
Creation 

Reproduction 

Managed reconstruction 

Growth 
Fragmentation 

Radiation 

Separation (Fission) 
Deformation 

Elastic 

Permanent 


ACT-CONSEQUENCE SEQUENCES 


FIGURE 1-7. RESPONSE TYPES AND SUBSTANCES 
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OF RESPONSES 


Such acts have to be cultivated through education just as carefully and per- 
haps more so than the visible behaviors themselves. 

A practical way to solve this problem is to shift from a narrowly defined 
notion of overt behavioral objectives to a more broadly defined notion of a 
behavior-oriented curriculum. In such a curriculum there will be a substantial 
set of very basic behaviors (as in Figure 1-3) and also a very extensive set of 
supporting behavioral familiarities which are required for the behaviors. The 
familiarities will be acquired experientally as the basic behaviors go on, and 
form a growing and maturing conceptual/affective base for behavioral acts. 
In other words, the person needs a lot of concepts of his world to enable him 
to act upon that world effectively. He needs planned educational help in de- 
veloping those concepts. 

The term behavior-oriented implies that the concepts are to be of the be- 
havior-oriented or operational kind, and not of the verbal information kind. 
If this approach is taken a set of objectives can be developed of the kind in 
Figure 1-8. 


FIGURE 1-8. GOALS FOR STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOLS 


(Sections I and II are behavioral goals. Section III is composed of conceptual 
learning incorporated into the behavioral goals) 


I. Self-Directing Behaviors 


Identifying and choosing goals to satisfy wants or needs 
Formulating specifications for goals to be reached 
Workable specifications 
Creative specifications 
Making a job analysis for reaching a goal 
Selecting and using productive processes 
Adapting to reality in carrying out processes 
Following orderly processes in the pursuit of a goal 
Recognizing when learning will help in the pursuit of a goal 
Using learning deliberately to improve knowledge and competence 
Putting learning to immediate use in practical situations 
Evaluating personal effectiveness in doing something 


II. Identifying and Analyzing Behaviors that Support Self-Directing Be- 
haviors 
Identifying significant issues in the local, national, and international 


scene 
Describing how those issues involve and may affect the self 
Describing how those issues involve and may affect other persons 
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FIGURE 1-8 (continued) 


Identifying values that may be preserved, enhanced, or diminished 
through social actions 

Identifying actions people could or might take in various situations 

Determining what might be required to carry out various actions 

Determining the probable consequences of acting in various ways in so- 
cial problems 

Justifying a proposed line of social action 


III. Behavioral Familiarities Required in Both of the Above Sets of Behav- 
iors 


Familiarities with the Self 

One’s own patterns of behavior 

The consequences of one’s behaviors 

How one appears to others 

Personal physical characteristics and ways of cultivating them 

One’s personal standards in the form of values, ambitions, 
concepts of right and wrong 

One’s vocational and other personal goals 

The processes of making decisions and of executing decisions 

The value of “knowing” in pursuing one’s goals 

Ways of knowing, and of interpreting information 


Familiarities With Other Persons 
How people communicate 
How people function in social groups and with other individuals 
How people feel, and how they treat each other 


Familiarities With Communicative Phenomena 
Natural receivers 
Storage and organizing systems 
Natural transmitters 
Cultural indicators 


Familiarities With Social Institutions 
How institutions affect human purposes: 
Organizations 
Legal systems 
Authority systems 
Membership and nonmembership 
Joining and withdrawing processes 
Recreation in human life 
Economic systems and behaviors 
Earning 


FIGURE 1-8 (continued) 


Saving 
Investing 
Spending 


Familiarities With The Behaviors of the Physical World 
Using and Consuming environmental resources 
Ways of dealing with the environmental! surroundings in quan- 
titative terms 
Changing and producing things 
Maintaining the physical world 
Transporting things 
Researching and developing things 


Familiarities With Quantitative Phenomena 
The quantitative properties of 
Weight 
Dimension 
Density 
The processes of 
Identifying quantity 
Communicating quantity 
Calculating quantity 
Interpreting quantity 


Familiarities With the Aesthetic Properties of Life 

The aesthetic qualities both art and non-art objects and events dis- 
play 
Consuming them 
Understanding and describing them 

Expressing aesthetic feelings in the forms of art, music, dance, liter- 
ature, drama 

Putting aesthetic qualities into the regular world around us 

Performing aesthetically through playing, singing, dancing, acting, 
oral reading 


Sections I and II are clear and actual behavioral objectives. All of them 
can be made visible in one or another way and in connection with many kinds 
of environmental substances. These behaviors are highly pervasive and are 
particularly important in the more humanistic aspects of life. Section III lists 
the kinds of concepts required by the behaviors. The task of putting these 
three kinds of objectives into a behavioral curriculum remains, and is de- 


scribed later. 
The problem of scope in curriculum development can now be resolved, 
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indeed is already resolved by this approach. The scope across the aspects of a 
person’s life is provided by the seven transactional areas. The vertical scope 
can be provided by the simple process of distributing all of these basic behav- 
iors across the age or maturity levels, with appropriate simplicity or com- 
plexity to match the developmental level of the learner. 

The task of making the content and the objectives significant in the life 
of the learner is accomplished by selecting the behaviors and the phenomena 
from his life domains in the first place, as illustrated by the seven transac- 
tional areas. There are already developed effective tactics for plotting rela- 
tionships between student project activities (See Figure 9) and the increments 
of learning to be achieved within them. There are also tactics for comparing 
the coverage in this approach with the coverage in the traditional curriculum. 
They are too detailed to discuss here. 


The Curriculum Development Process 


Staying on the behavioral target. Behavioral goals have been stated for 
education for many years, at a broad level. By the time they were cut down to 
course and class size, however, they were no longer behavioral. The tradition- 
al way of deriving curriculum from broad behavioral goals is to identify sub- 
ject matter fields believed to be essential to those broad behaviors, and then 
to set up courses and lessons to present verbal information about those fields. 

With the advent of the current behavioral objectives movement, two oth- 
er approaches have been prominent. One is to begin with the subject matter 
fields again, and’ divide them into small increments of verbal information. 
For each item of information an academic verbal behavioral objective is then 
written, usually in the form of a test-taking behavior, with criteria of com- 
petence. Such objectives are boring and tedious, and are subject to the charge 
that they have little transfer value to life outside of the academic world. 

The other approach is to divide the broad behaviors into a large number 
of small and specific competencies, such as the ability to tune an E string, or 
make a straight cut with a saw, or print the letters in the alphabet. These very 
specific objectives are achievable, but they also are boring and rather mean- 
ingless taken one at a time. Their achievement, even in large numbers, is be- 
lieved by many to lack the power to produce higher and more complex behav- 
ioral competence. 

The problem appears to be one of getting down to motivationally mean- 
ingful specific behaviors, and not reverting to the academic verbal informa- 
tion game. 


A Proposed Approach. Within the confines of this paper it will be im- 
possible to describe this approach in detail, but a series of steps can be identi- 
fied. They are steps for assembling the parts we have already discussed into a 
working curriculum. 

1. Each subject matter field is first recognized as a behavioral field 
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rather than a body of verbal information. How is such a behavioral field re- 
lated to the four types of behavior identified earlier, and to the behavioral and 
conceptual objectives listed in Figure 1-8? The field of art, for example, can 
be called a field of behaviors with art objects and events, including the com- 
ponent parts of all those objects and events. The behaviors include painting, 
sculpting, throwing pots, constructing such objects as bracelets, puppets, or 
papier-m@ché figures, or arranging a display, and all of the Type I per- 
ceptual and conceptual responses and decisions connected with them. All of 
those specific acts are composed of the various combinations of the four types 
of behavior, and of some combination of the behavioral and conceptual ob- 
jectives which apply alike to all subject fields. 

2. When a comprehensive list of such behaviors has been made, the 
next step is to identify specific instances of behavior within each of the gener- 
al behaviors in the list. Each instance must now consist of a particular act and 
a particular substance to be acted upon. The instances may vary from global 
acts such as making a puppet, to atomistic acts such as painting an eye ona 
puppet. 

3. The identified behaviors may then be grouped into “‘families’’ in 
which the atomistic acts are subsumed under the global acts within which 
they normally occur (or may occur). The global acts are the significant be- 
haviors to become direct targets for student activity. They qualify for this role 
because they involve two elements: Motivational value to the learner, as po- 
tential want satisfiers, and learning potential, because they require the learner 
to learn something in the process of performing them. 

Any atomistic act may appear in several global acts in a pervasive way. 
Those that have such a pervasive presence have a higher mileage value than 
those that do not, and would seem to be more worth learning. This is a useful 
clue in curriculum building. 

The global acts are the application-behaviors that make the atomistic 
acts useful and significant rather than merely tedious chores, and keep them 
from becoming a random mass of inconsequential proficiencies. When they 
are learned as part of motivationally significant behaviors, they share in the 
motivation. When we try to get students to learn them apart from such direct 
involvement, they lack that motivation. 

4. The global behaviors may now be spread over a range from ele- 
mentary or beginning instances, to advanced instances. This is done, not by 
putting each act in one place in that range, but by putting each act at all 
points in that range. The act varies in its complexity as it moves up the range 
toward higher maturity and competence. 

When these four steps have been completed, even in tentative and in- 
complete form, they provide us with the scope of the curriculum content. At 
this point, however, the content appears only as instances of daily behavior 
which have potential appeal to students, and potential learning value. We 
have yet to identify the actual phenomenal content of the behaviors. 
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5. For each holistic or global behavior, with its essential atomistic 
components, we can now identify the phenomena involved in the behavior. 
They consist basically of two kinds of things. One is objects acted upon, or 
used as instruments. Examples in art are all the varieties of media, all the pos- 
sible subjects, and all the possible instruments to be used. The other is proces- 
ses, either natural processes utilized, or manipulative processes performed. 

These phenomena are the actual subject matter to be learned. The global 
acts are the vehicles within which they will be learned, and the vehicles pro- 
vide the purpose and motivation, and the direct transfer to life. The pheno- 
mena provide the competence for those global acts. 

6. One more problem remains to be resolved. It is basically a motiva- 
tional problem, but has a significant transfer element also. It has to do with 
how much a learner should be asked to learn about a phenomenon in one 
learning episode. 

The traditional position has been to present the learner with all the prop- 
erties of a phenomenon, and ask him to learn them all equally well and with 
impartiality. To take an overly simple example, when he is introduced to a 
hammer he is expected to learn its nail-driving properties, its nail-pulling 
properties, its ice-crushing properties, and its several structural properties. 
We have argued that as long as he is going to learn about a hammer, he may 
as well learn about the whole hammer and get the job done. Then when he 
needs to know some of these things later, he will have them. 

This very logical argument falls completely flat from a motivational and 
transfer point of view. Learning is not a logically governed process. It is a 
pragmatic process. A person learns what he has to learn in a given situation 
to satisfy his then-active motives. Anything beyond that tends to be *“*more 
than I wanted to know about it.’ Furthermore, it turns out to be more than 
he can “‘use,”’ and therefore more than he can incorporate into his actual be- 
havioral repertoire. This approach violates the assumption that behavioral 
learning requires the whole cycle of interaction, and that a specific bit of be- 
havior is not changed until a newly acquired understanding or skill is ac- 
tivated or carried directly into use and given its empirical test. 

If this rationale is entertained, then step 6 consists of identifying, for 
each phenomenon, those of its several properties which are directly involved 
in the behavior within which it is to be encountered. The rest of its properties 
are to be disregarded at that time. The involved properties are the “‘critical 
properties” for that behavior. The others will become involved in some other 
behavior and be given central focus then. If by chance no other behaviors ever 
involve them, it is doubtful that they are worth learning. To illustrate, it is 
quite possible to use a hammer as a paper weight on a desk. That is certainly 
one of its potential properties. It really isn’t worth bothering with, however, 
and shouldn’t clutter up the curriculum. If a person finds it out by himself 
some day, he may then have a new bit of information he can use at an appro- 
priate time, but this kind of incidental learning should be going on constantly 
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outside of school, and be eliminated from the school curriculum deliberately. 
Figure 1-9 contrasts ways of presenting an item of subject matter to a learner. 

With the completion of Step 6, the subject matter content of the curricu- 
lum is identified, but not yet packaged for learning. It is not available to indi- 
vidual learners on a self-learning basis until some kind of self-administering 
learning episode is provided for him. There are currently a number of ver- 
sions of learning units being constructed, and it appears that considerable va- 
riety is feasible. The important thing is to have some specifications that meet 
the psychological requirements of a learner. 

In this paper the learning of verbal information about a phenomenon is 
rejected as the principal approach. Instead the learner is to become behav- 
iorally familiar with the functional and structural properties of the phenome- 
non. The following steps suggest specifications for that purpose. 

A learning unit is constructed for one phenomenon as described in Step 6 
above. We may well be talking about having as many units for any phenome- 
non as there are different sets of its critical properties for whatever specific 
behaviors it may be involved in. This problem has yet to be resolved through 
empirical effort. Assuming that a unit will deal with one functional property, 
however, this could be the procedure. 

7. Each critical property would be stated precisely, and with meti- 
culous accuracy. This statement will guide the unit developer in finding ways 
and means for exposing the property to the learner. Inaccurate identification 
of properties leads to misleading instructional media and other materials, and 
interferes with concise and useful learning. 

8. It is then helpful to a learner to know where in the real world in- 
stances of that property are visible or otherwise sensorily accessible. The pur- 
pose of providing the student with this information is to enable him to keep 
oriented in his natural world, even though the objects or events are not physi- 
cally present. This may help him recall what he has already seen and relate it 
to the immediate learning task. 

9. Media can now be prepared to enable the learner to become familiar 
with that property. Two guidelines are helpful: There should be sense-per- 
ceivable media (nonverbal, phenomenal) for learners who have not had pre- 
vious perceptual experience with that property. There should be lucid and ac- 
curate verbal media for learners who have had adequate perceptual contact 
with it and can now react with comprehension to written materials. 

10. Test items can now be prepared. These are of any kind that can be 
accepted as evidence that a learner has a working comprehension of the prop- 
erty. Concept-testing items in written or other valid form are quite useful, 
and they should be accompanied by performance items which require the stu- 
dent to exhibit functional possession of understanding. The latter should gen- 
erally not be paper and pencil test items. . 

11. A final and very helpful step for the learner is to prepare a sim- 
plified portrayal of the phenomenon with its critical properties, which is ad- 
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equate to give a learner a first introductory, but accurate exposure to the phe- 
nomenon. It should be in sensuous form — i.e., the essential sensuous proper- 
ties of appearance, sound, odor, taste, touch, and so on should be present. 

12. All of the foregoing components can now be packaged into a unit 
to be made available to learners on call. The unit should be in a format which 
provides directions for its use, and permits the learner to pre-test himself on 
its contents before he goes through the suggested learning steps. 


Planning Instructional Machinery 


A behavioral program exists when both the content and the delivery sys- 
tem meet the requirements of the man-environment interaction model. The 
learning process is embedded in that interaction. The behavior-compatible 
subject matter described thus far is to be encountered by the learner while he 
is engaged in the in-life behaviors which involve that subject matter. Can we 
identify some characteristics of human want-serving behaviors which we can 
shape into instructional instruments? The answer is clearly that we can. 

In the discussion of behavioral objectives, behavior was described as a 
continuing flow of decision-execution activities (Figure 1-6) within all in- 
stances of which we can identify also four component types of sub-processes 
(Figure 1-3) operating in orchestrated relationships. Another characteristic of 
those decision-execution activities turns out to be useful at this point. They 
tend to take one of two forms, both of which occur repeatedly. One is explor- 
atory behavior in which a person pokes around in his environment to satisfy 
his curiosity. He makes and executes decisions, which revolve around the sat- 
isfying of his interest in his surroundings. This is purposive behavior. 

The other is the direct pursuit of some goal the person wants to reach, 
such as earning money, getting to some particular place, cooking a meal, re- 
solving an issue, and so on. This too is purposive behavior. Both of these 
forms of activity carry learning with them, simply because they expose the 
person to his world, and he has to acquire concepts and abilities to reach his 
goals. Exploratory behavior tends to result in introductory learning, because 
it usually occurs with phenomena which are relatively new to the person, and 
because the person’s curiosity is likely to be satisfied before his learning pene- 
trates very far. Want-serving or goal-pursuit activity can produce more ex- 
tensive learning because the pursuit of goals demands that the person have 
the necessary concepts and other competencies to reach a goal. 

In a goal-pursuit activity a person frequently has to develop some bit of 
competence by a direct approach to it, after which he can return to his project 
and use his newly acquired ability to get to his goal. Those little learning de- 
tours offer us a third vehicle in the form of a small-increment learning unit 
designed to serve the goal-pursuit activities of the person. 

There is one further identification that is helpful. The goal-pursuit activi- 
ties we have called “projects,” vary as to whether the dominant concern is to 
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make a reasoned decision, or to produce a product of some kind. All of them 
involve both potential ends, but when one is wrestling with an issue, the im- 
mediate goal is to arrive at a decision, and that decision becomes the goal 
which shapes the behavior. We therefore see two kinds of projects that are ca- 
pable of carrying learning with them. Decision-making projects and decision- 
execution projects, or issue-projects and product-projects. Learning units are 
needed to serve both kinds. The exploratory behaviors we have called “Ven- 
tures.”’ Figure 1-10 illustrates the derivation of these four instructional instru- 
ments, and offers a concise description of each. 

With these instruments, it is now possible to put the learner fully into a 
continuing flow of in-life behaviors consisting of ventures and projects, with 
focused and relevant learning units to help the student develop the concepts, 


TWO PERVASIVE FORMS LEARNING VEHICLES 
OF IN-LIFE BEHAVIOR TO MATCH IN-LIFE BEHAVIORS 


EXPLORING £4 Jm=e=—-———--= VENTURE 
GOAL-PURSUING PROJECT 
RESOLVING AN ISSUE DECISION-MAKING 


PRO|D]UCING AN END 7 PRODUCTION 


LEARNING WHILE SINGLE INCREMENT 
DOING LEARNING UNITS 


A Venture is a direct perceptual interaction with a phenomenon that is new to the learner. 
Ventures are undertaken just for the sake of getting acquainted with new phenomena. Such 
phenomena might include “urban sprawl,” “‘politics,” “a camera,” “optimism,” or any one of 
countless other objects, facts, and events in the environment. In addition to opening up new areas 
to learners, Ventures can also lead into the other three curricular vehicles. 

Both Decision-Making Projects and Decision-Execution Projects are planned efforts by the 
learner to satisfy some need he recognizes by producing or obtaining something he wants, or by 
resolving an issue that concerns him. Projects are not learning acts in themselves except as they 
utilize both Ventures and Units. Through a cycling relationship between Projects, Units, and 
Ventures, learning becomes a way of succeeding in one’s daily activities. 

A Unit is a focused and purposive interaction with a phenomenon to become behaviorally 
familiar with its properties, so that the learner can proceed with a project in which the phenome- 
non is involved. Phenomena appropriate for unit development might include “writing a head- 
line,” “‘social effects of drug use,” “getting elected to public office,” and “sewing in a lapped zip- 
per.” Units can also, of course, be studied independently if the learner chooses to do so. 


FIGURE 1-10. INSTRUCTIONAL VEHICLES DERIVED FROM 
DAILY BEHAVIORS 
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verbal abilities, information, and motor skills he needs in the pursuit of his 
wants. All of the interactive behaviors identified through the process for nam- 
ing behavioral objectives are potential projects. All of the phenomena in- 
volved in them are potential units. Any aspect of the world around us is a po- 
tential venture. 

Experimental curriculum development projects indicate clearly that this 
behavioral route for identifying phenomena yields approximately the same 
set of subject matter items as does the traditional process of breaking down a 
subject matter field, but with some important differences. The behavioral 
route turns them up as environmental phenomena which are involved in daily 
behaviors, while the traditional route turns them up as informational items 
within a topically arranged academic discipline. The behavioral route brings 
them to the student while he is engaged in a piece of want-serving behavior so 
they contribute to that behavior immediately. This installs them within him 
as part of his behavioral system. The traditional route brings them to him ina 
classroom that is detached from life, where he deals with them in abstract and 
verbalized form. The student is left to his own devices to get them related to 
his daily behavior if he can. The behavioral route lacks the tidy sequences 
that match our academic outlines and make it easy to know when a student 
has “‘covered”’ a subject, but it makes of learning a way of succeeding in liv- 
ing, and can make the student an independent and purposive learner for the 
rest of his life. Furthermore it screens subject matter content through the be- 
havioral grid and allows only the content which is relevant to the behaviors to 
get into the curriculum. 


Some Difficult Reorientations 


There are a few very difficult reorientations involved in going all the way 
into such a behavioral system as is described here. 

1. The grip which the “discipline” approach has on American educa- 
tors is unbelievable. Even many who “‘talk”’ the behavioral game still try to 
feed the discipline structure to learners under the guise of academic behav- 
10rs. 

2. The fear that students will not “‘cover’’ all the topics that have be- 
come sacred with tradition drives many would-be behaviorists back into the 
orderly world of the text-book system. 

3. To relinquish the center of the stage to students, to give up being the 
great dispenser of knowledge, and to step into the background as a stage-set- 
ter with all of its different demands, is distasteful to many teachers who liter- 
ally enjoy the traditional teaching role, and feel baffled by the background 
role. 1 és 

In spite of these and other difficulties, programs with the characteristics 
described in this paper are gradually becoming operational, and their effects 


on students are most encouraging. 
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CHAPTER II 


EVALUATION IN ART EDUCATION: 
LESS SUBCONSCIOUS AND MORE INTENTIONAL 


D. Cecil Clark 
University of Washington 


The practice of formal evaluation in art education has enjoyed a less 
than significant status over the past years. There are at least two factors con- 
tributing to this low status. First, very few art educators in the field have been 
seriously trained in evaluation; hence, few are actually committed to its prac- 
tice. Such a lack of training must be a direct reflection upon the teacher train- 
ing program from which the art educator emerges. This leads to a second and 
more basic reason. The process of evaluation, as traditionally taught, has had 
little relevance to the evaluation of art instruction. In a typical program, po- 
tential art educators are herded through a single course titled ‘Measurement 
and Evaluation in Teaching.” Unfortunately, such a course too often focuses 
on the selection and development of tests which appropriately measure the 
more simple and straightforward cognitive outcomes in various subject mat- 
ter areas like math, science, and English. More specifically, the soon-to-be 
art educator is obliged to learn about standardized aptitude and achievement 
tests as well as how to construct multiple choice and short-answer instru- 
ments for measuring easily-defined cognitive outcomes like “knowledge,” 
“concept formation,” or “application of principles.”” While such cognitive 
skills are crucial for the large majority of potential teachers, they have less 
relevance for art educators who are usually concerned with more subtle and 
affective art outcomes like “‘sensitivity to color and size contrasts,” or “‘abili- 
ty to express moods through art media.” For these and similar objectives, tra- 
ditional evaluation instruments like objective paper and pencil tests are less 
relevant, more technically, less valid for the art educator (not to mention long 
and tedious study of the mean, standard deviation, and item analysis). 

For the art educator to emerge from such a frustrating experience with 
the conclusion that art education is just not conducive to serious evaluation is 
understandable but inaccurate and nonviable. However, suppose for a mo- 
ment that one has arrived at just such a conclusion. In addition, suppose the 
art educator has further based his conclusion on the reasoning that evaluation 
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is dehumanizing because it focuses on the quantitative differences among 
people. That is, since all are given the same evaluation, they will tend to re- 
spond in similar ways when in fact art education is committed to encouraging 
people to act in different ways. Or, he might reason that the more important 
outcomes in art education are not amenable to behavioral measurement and 
thus we end up with easily-measured but trivial outcomes for art education. 
These and other reasons are offered. 

If these reasons are examined carefully, they reflect our general in- 
experience with evaluation in art education more than basic criticisms of 
evaluation per se. Evaluators have not as yet developed the background and 
sophistication for working with the types of objectives that dominate art edu- 
cation. 

But, for whatever reason, suppose art instruction were generally devoid 
of systematic, preplanned, and intentional evaluation. Two simple questions 
can be legitimately raised. If the art educator wants to improve his instruc- 
tion, how does he do so without evaluation? And, how can he tell whether or 
not a student has “gained” anything from the art experiences without eval- 
uation? 

To be sure, an art teacher does modify his instruction as well as in- 
troduce innovative practices in hopes that learning will be improved. But 
without intentional evaluation he can never have any degree of certainty 
about the effects of his changes. That is, without intentional evaluation we are 
largely without direction for improving art instruction. 

The art educator may react to the foregoing comments as he con- 
templates his own teaching behavior. “I do evaluate my art instruction, and 
this evaluation does provide direction for improvement.’’ However, are we 
both talking about the same level of evaluation? 

Suppose the process of evaluation is redefined so that it might have 
greater usefulness specifically to art education. Let us define evaluation in art 
as simply the process of judging a student's behavior or his product in terms 
of some criteria. Several parts of this definition require explanation and ex- 
ample. “Behavior” is defined as any activity engaged in by the art student, 
whether observable or nonobservable. Thus, *“making a pinch pot” is an ob- 
servable activity while “being sensitive to design” is an unobservable activity; 
but both of these activities are behaviors. Why is such an inclusive definition 
of behavior more helpful? There are two reasons. First, our attention will now 
be directed towards the evaluation of all behavior, whether it is going on in- 
side the learner or outside the learner. Second, we are now required to start 
thinking about the relationships between observable and nonobservable be- 
haviors and decide upon what overt cues we will accept as evidence that some 
covert behavior is occurring inside the learner. In essence, this more inclusive 
definition will hold us more responsible for measuring — at least in part — 
those important internal behaviors which, until now, have escaped our eval- 
uation. 
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A “student’s product’’* refers to any thing-like production made by the 
student. Thus, pinch pots, collages, paintings, bracelets, etc., are all products 
made by the student. 

The definition of evaluation also involves “‘judging a student’s behavior 
or his product in terms of some criteria.’”” Judgment here means deciding 
upon the presence or absence of something, or the degree to which it is 
present, or its quality. What are criteria? A criterion is a characteristic about 
which some judgment is made. This characteristic takes on different values. 
That is, it is present or absent, there is more or less of it, its quality is high or 
low, and so forth. Let us consider a simple example. Suppose a student has 
made a pinch pot and wants the instructor to evaluate it. The teacher might 
decide to use two criteria in his evaluation, namely, “bowl like’ and ‘‘water- 
holding capacity.” In evaluating then, he asks himself “‘Is this pinch pot suf- 
ficiently bowl like?”’; and, “Is its water-holding capacity adequate or in- 
adequate?” He is making a judgment about the student’s pinch pot in terms 
of these two criteria... he is evaluating. 

The criteria in art education seem to be of at least two general types. The 
first will be loosely called student behaviors. Here are some examples: Is the 
student acting creatively in his art work? Is he being aware of contrasts? Is he 
expressing himself through this medium? Is he understanding himself through 
this medium? Note that these are examples of criterial behaviors which are 
covert in nature. Following are some of a more overt type: Is he correctly op- 
erating the potter’s wheel? Is he producing his intended colors as he mixes the 
paints? Is he forming the pinch pot so that it will hold water? Each of these 
criteria (behaviors) will have optimal or most appropriate values. More often 
than not, these values are held in the mind of the teacher. Evaluation, then, 
involves the comparison of any given student’s behavior with the optimal val- 
ues of these criterial behaviors. In some of the above examples, a teacher 
might simply be interested in whether or not the criterial behavior existed at 
all in the student (Is it present or absent?). More ambitiously, he might be in- 
terested in whether the criterial behavior existed in some degree (Is it present 
to a sufficient degree?). Finally, he might be interested in whether or not the 
criterial behavior was of an acceptable quality (Is it being performed ad- 


*This definition of evaluation needs to be explained in terms of what art educators are now call- 
ing the “process” and “product” in art. Many art educators are now saying that the product it- 
self is incidental to the more important process a student goes through as he manufactures the 
product. This definition presented here requires that both processes and products be ultimately 
identified as outcomes or objectives. The “process” would be identified as some desirable inter- 
nal (covert) behavior which becomes an objective itself. Therefore, attempts should be made to 
measure, at least in part, these covert behaviors. The “product” is identified as either a thing-like 
production of the student or some overt behavior; both of these likewise become objectives. For 
example, the product outcome might be a series of completed paintings or some overt skill such 
as ability to correctly prepare and mix colors. The process outcome — a more important one 
having resulted from producing these paintings — might be the student having become aware 
that he can now express himself through the medium of paint. Thus, both the “‘process”’ and 
“product” in art need to be evaluated in terms of some criteria. 
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equately?). More simply put, the teacher (and/or the student) decides upon 
some important behavior. This becomes the criterion against which the stu- 
dent’s actual behavior is judged. Does the student’s actual behavior approxi- 
mate this criterion behavior at all? Is it similar to at least some degree? Is it 
acceptably similar? 

The second general type of criteria will be loosely called characteristics 
of a product. In our earlier example of the pinch pot, the criteria were “bowl 
like’ and “‘water-holding capacity.”” Other examples are: Does the painting 
express a metancholy mood? Is this painting naturalistic in style? Are these 
qualities of a Van Gogh? Is this design balanced? Does this bracelet show 
contrast in colors? Is that a controlled line? Is that collage rustic? Has that 
cup been properly fired? Here, as with the other type of criteria, the charac- 
teristics of a given product are judged in terms of some optimal or appropri- 
ate characteristics the teacher has in mind. She may be interested in whether 
or not this criterial characteristic is present or absent in a particular product; 
whether it is present in sufficient degree; whether it is of a certain quality; 
whether or not it is appropriate, and so forth. 

We must be careful not to imbue this definition of evaluation with more 
meaning or precision than is intended. There have been no limits or quali- 
fications placed on the criteria. Thus, they can be established by the teacher 
through long years of experience, or by the student, or by both the teacher 
and the student, or by someone else. Also, any kind or number of criteria can 
be used. Furthermore, they can be clearly identified, measurable, and in- 
tentional, or they can be hidden, nonmeasurable, and subconscious. The sole 
qualification is that there be some criteria used in making the judgment.* Ad- 
ditionally, there are no limitations placed upon the nature of the judgment. It 
can take place in one situation or over a variety of different situations. It can 
be conducted loosely or very precisely. And, it can occur at a subconscious 
level or at an intentional level. Here, again, the only requirement is that some 
judgment be made about the student’s product and/or his behavior in terms 
of the criteria. Following are two extreme examples. 

Suppose a teacher systematically demonstrates the proper method for 
operating a potter’s wheel and shaping clay through its use. Here the set of 
criteria have evolved from many years of people working with clay on a pot- 
ter’s wheel and are to some extent “standardized” (that is, they tend to pro- 
duce the most desirable results for the person working the wheel). Likewise, 
these criteria are rather clear and easily identified. After a period of time in 
which the student works with the wheel under the teacher’s supervision, the 
latter decides to evaluate the student’s ability to use the wheel in making his 


*Obviously, in practice, there will be many times when one can only assume that some criteria 
did or did not exist. Technically, one can argue that whenever a teacher makes a judgment, cri- 
teria have been utilized. An attempt to demonstrate the nonexistence of criteria is an impossible 
task. Certainly the more viable approach is to assume that whenever a teacher makes a judgment 
she uses some criteria, and every attempt should be made to identify them. 
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own desired products from clay. In this case, the teacher conducts an in- 
tentional judgment of the student’s behavior at the wheel in terms of “prop- 
er” behavior. In an attempt to make her judgment as “‘objective” as possible, 
she lists on a sheet of paper the criterial behaviors to look for in the student. 
Opposite each, she draws a simple scale to rate the degree to which that be- 
havior is adequately demonstrated. 

Suppose a second example. Here the teacher has the student involved in 
the production of a variety of art works using paints as the medium. She 
wants the student to come away from this experience with “‘an awareness that 
he can express himself through the medium of art.’ The paintings themselves 
are considered to be incidental to this outcome but are often used to help eval- 
uate the student’s awareness. Over the years, this teacher has acquired a set of 
internal criteria for “‘an awareness of self expression.’ These criteria are em- 
bedded within her own repertory and are difficult for her or anyone else to 
identify. Nor, she would argue, can they be examined separately, but only as 
a group and over a period of time. Likewise, there is no conscious judgment 
made; it occurs automatically. She will be able to “‘tell’’ when the student has 
reached this awareness. If we were to sit down with this teacher and persuade 
her to help us identify at least some of the observable student cues she sub- 
consciously picks up from which she makes her inferences, they might turn 
out to be such things as: the variety of different colors used in various paint- 
ings, the portrayal of objects and events that are important to the student, 
facial and verbal expressions of the student throughout the process, and a 
host of others. These criteria may remain hidden; the observable cues which 
represent these criteria may be unidentified; and the judgment may be sub- 
conscious, unsystematic, and imprecisely carried out, but nonetheless eval- 
uation has occurred. 

Importantly, both of the above examples represent evaluation according 
to the definition presented. All the necessary characteristics were present in 
each case (although we have to do some inferring as well). Both involve a 
judgment about the student’s behavior in terms of some criteria. 

By this time the reader might possibly have drawn at least two con- 
clusions. First, the definition of evaluation given here is so imprecise and in- 
clusive it is unlikely to be of much help in evaluating art instruction. That is, 
virtually any intentional or subconscious judgment made by the teacher can 
be construed as evaluation. This leads to the second possible conclusion, 
namely that art educators have been evaluating as long as they have been 
teaching, and will no doubt continue to do so in the future. 

Whether this simplified definition of evaluation will turn out to be help- 
ful remains to be seen. The second conclusion brings one to the satisfying re- 
alization that art educators have been evaluating all along. Too many people 
both inside and out of art education have denied the practice of evaluation 
among art educators. Such a denial is inaccurate (at least in terms of the defi- 
nition presented here) and unnecessary. Indeed, artists and art educators who 
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might be inclined to scoff at the relevance of evaluation or its existence in 
their field are themselves constantly making judgments about student’s prod- 
ucts and behaviors based upon some criteria ... they are constantly eval- 
uating. Thus, the important question is not why should we have evaluation in 
art education, but rather how can evaluation in art education be improved? 
The discussion up until now has established the background for answering 
this question; to which we now turn. 

Perhaps the single most basic way to improve evaluation in any field is to 
make it more precise. That is, we need to work on our evaluation procedures 
until they do better whatever job we wanted them to do in the first place. An 
analogy may serve to develop this point. Suppose a doctor evaluates a client’s 
general health solely by an overall look at his physical appearance, skin col- 
oring, facial expression, and body build. But suppose after several mis- 
diagnoses this same doctor feels the need to increase the precision of his eval- 
uation. He would now undoubtedly examine the person physically, take blood 
and urine samples, obtain x-rays of various parts of the body, secure the per- 
son’s past medical history, and so on. By increasing precision of evaluation 
the quality of diagnosis should be improved. We might note in passing that 
increasing precision has in no way minimized the importance of his subjective 
impressions in making the diagnosis. Greater precision allows the doctor to 
validate and heighten these subjective impressions. 

How, then, might we increase the precision of evaluation that is con- 
stantly occurring in art education? By working on two different aspects. First 
and most important, we can identify more of our criteria and then make them 
more measurable. The author’s experience suggests that even a modest 
amount of effort spent in making implicit criteria more explicit produces very 
satisfying results. This task will be facilitated if several positions are kept in 
mind. First, art educators need not feel they are burdened with the impossible 
task of attempting to identify a// possible criteria for a given evaluation. Such 
an orientation is at present overly ambitious and mostly unrealistic and has, 
in the past, caused much consternation among teachers. We can start more 
modestly and still be significantly productive. We realize there are and will 
continue to be many criteria in art education which will never yield to clear let 
alone measurable definition; typically, these are highly individualized and en- 
compassing in nature. For example, defining specific criteria for “‘aesthetic 
awareness” in an art form would require considerable time and energy. Sec- 
ond, we are now willing to live with merely a representative sample of all the 
criteria that could be identified. From this cautiously selected sample we 
draw inferences about how the student’s behavior or product would be judged 
if the entire population of all possible criteria had been used. A few clearly- 
defined and well-chosen criteria are better than a large number of ill-defined 
criteria and certainly better than no criteria at all. 

The identification of criteria is the first step; making them measurable is 
the second. However, even if we succeed in bringing them to the conscious 
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level without making them measurable, precision is increased. A teacher who 
can articulate more carefully what she thinks her criteria are has become 
more precise. For example, if she can say ‘At least two criteria I have for an 
awareness of painting as a medium of self expression are the displaying of 
likes and dislikes in the art work and the expression of moods.” 

The second aspect which will increase precision is work on the judgment 
process itself. While no attempt should be made to minimize the inclusion of 
subjective impressions in making the judgment, every effort should be made 
to base these impressions on as much “‘objectively”’-gathered data as possible. 
The intentional observations of a student’s behavior and/or products need to 
be characterized by at least some validity and reliability. At this particular 
point in the evaluation process (data gathering phase), a teacher must min- 
imize a natural tendency to color his observations by his general impression 
of the student, the student’s past work, how he personally feels about the type 
of art work engaged in by the student, and so on. The increased use of at least 
some type of measuring (data gathering) instrument will tend to produce 
more valid and reliable observations obtained by the teacher. Through their 
use, the teacher is obliged to become more objective in that he will have to 
identify and write down the criteria he intends to use in making the judg- 
ments. The use of instruments will also tend to minimize haphazard, piece- 
meal, incidental, and subconscious judgments. Let us return to an earlier ex- 
ample. If the teacher decides to use a checklist to determine whether or not 
the student is demonstrating “proper”? behavior in working the potter’s 
wheel, he will be required to write down those criterial behaviors and con- 
sciously look for them. The recording of these observations on a structured 
response sheet tends to minimize subjectivity in observation as well as omis- 
sion of important criterial behaviors. Thus, the later judgment which is based 
upon these carefully gathered observations will be more accurate, more easily 
justified and, at the same time, generously imbued with subjective im- 
pressions. Subjective impressions, then, enter the judgment not the data gath- 
ering phase. In terms of the student, the use of a checklist happily provides 
him with the criterial behaviors upon which he will be judged. 

This paper encourages the art educator to become less subconscious and 
more intentional in his evaluation of art instruction .. . become more precise. 
In doing so, he is in no way liberated from his artistic responsibility in eval- 
uation. His artistic training, background and maturity all impact themselves 
on this process. They are at work in the selection of criteria to be used; the 
relative importance of each; the extent to which each criterion is used, the se- 
lection of student behaviors which represent evidence for internal states and 
feelings; the identification of various criteria for different types of products 
produced; and the decisions made based upon the results of the evaluation. 
There are undoubtedly more. 

These suggested changes in art evaluation are modest in nature. They do 
not represent an overhaul of the process as it has been conducted in the past; 
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they do represent some clear changes in direction and additional effort on the 
part of the art educator. As it now stands, evaluation in art may be too per- 
sonal, too unrefined, and too lacking in rigor to responsibly answer the stag- 
gering demands that will be placed upon it in the next few years. These de- 
mands will come in the form of expensive curriculum reforms in art instruc- 
tion; banner-waving innovations that capture the excitement of art educators; 
deeply embedded programs yearning for reform. Perhaps art education, be- 
cause of its inherently personal and sensitive nature, will never feel com- 
fortable or satisfied with rigorous and detailed evaluation. Perhaps those of 
us in measurement and evaluation are overly naive in thinking not only that 
many subtle and delicate human endeavors can be evaluated, but that they 
ought to be. Would a compromise improve both evaluation and art educa- 
tion? 
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PART II 
K-12 EXEMPLARS 


Part II of this book presents concrete examples of behaviorally oriented 
curricula in the visual arts which have been conceived and developed during 
the past five years and which are reflective of the activity going on in public 
schools today. While highly varied in direction and method, they clearly dem- 
onstrate alternative approaches to dealing with the problem at hand. Not all 
of the programs and projects can be traced directly to the 1968-1969 NAEA 
preconference institutes, but the nature and extent of their influence is readily 
apparent as one examines the chapters in Part II. 

In Chapter III, Brouch presents an exerpt from a matrix system for writ- 
ing behavioral objectives and describes its use in designing an instructional 
program for an elementary school. Rouse describes in Chapter IV the con- 
ception and development of a structured art curriculum for elementary stu- 
dents. Of particular interest in this chapter is the thorough description of the 
complexities of bringing a complete curriculum to the completed, published 
form. In Chapter V Patton describes some of the basic materials developed in 
the Racine, Wisconsin, elementary schools to help classroom teachers plan 
art experiences based on specific goals. These specific goals are related to 
Learning to Make Art, Learning to See and Feel, and Learning to Under- 
stand Art. In the final chapter Loeh presents a philosophical basis for a be- 
haviorally oriented awareness program for school district U-46, Elgin, II- 
linois, and describes how it is utilized to develop a curriculum in art for use by 
the elementary classroom teacher. 
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CHAPTER III 


AN EXCERPT FROM: 
A MATRIX SYSTEM FOR WRITING 
BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 


Virginia M. Brouch 
The Florida State University 


Participants in the 1968 and 1969 Research Training Institutes cospon- 
sored by the National Art Education Association and the United States Of- 
fice of Education were asked to designate carrier projects for art learning ex- 
periences. More simply put, this means: describe in one statement what it is 
the art student will do during his art lesson. An example would be: 


The student will produce a mixed-color tempera painting of a city- 
scape using brushes on 12” x 18” white drawing paper and empha- 
sizing line and texture. 


It seemed logical that if individual art teachers throughout the nation 
wrote enough carrier projects and the behavioral objectives for them, even- 
tually all of what is taught in art could be covered. Persons involved in re- 
search could then test, sort, and amalgamate programs to arrive at optimum 
learning /teaching effectiveness. 

Although this process is not a complicated one, it seemed that much du- 
plication of effort would take place. For example, the person writing ob- 
jectives for producing a simple, ceramic pinch pot might state several steps 
identical to those of another person who would be writing objectives for a 
three-inch coil pot. If there could be a common base, a means of sharing de- 
vised, then cooperation during the initial stages of writing such programs 
would cause a reduction of repetition at the same time as it would accomplish 
the task much more efficiently. 

A method, therefore, was sought to aid comprehensive thinking in order 
to maximize learning benefits, while minimizing both repetition and physical 
exertion on the part of the already very busy teacher of art. To facilitate pro- 
gram conversion, the matrix, constants, and learning sets presented in this 
paper were designed in the attempt to link carrier projects to what happens, 
often automatically, in the art teacher’s head during instruction. 
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Three general items are basic to understanding the matrix system: (1) it 
was designed to represent the discipline of art through the vocabulary of ma- 
terials and subsequent skills; (2) it grows out of the author’s firm conviction 
that a student does not create out of a vacuum, but is motivated through ex- 
perience and information to learn and grow’; and, (3) that the end products of 
our art instruction must remain unique and individual in expression while si- 
multaneously reflective of established knowledge and progressively acquired 
perceptual, critical, and motor skills. 

Figure 3-1 was designed to illustrate the relationship of the matrix to the 
ongoing development of curricula wherein Phase I reflects the goals of the 
community, district, school, and/or class situation, based upon the needs of 
society and the discipline of art. Phase II represents those materials areas 
with which we, as teachers of art, work: i.e. ceramics, paint, etc. Phase III is 
the matrix itself with its accompanying list of constant stems. Phase IV is the 
actual program per lesson, class, unit, semester, year. Sets are constructed 
from the material provided in Phases I, II, and III, and arranged by levels of 
difficulty called “‘strata”. Phase V represents an area best described as cross- 
referencing of growth and provides for the flow of learning to become in- 
creasingly individualized through choice and decision-making based upon in- 
dividual needs, growth, and mastery. Lastly, Phase VI involves testing, re- 
search, and evaluation which, in turn, closes the system by returning to each 
of the other phases in the hope of causing improvement to our basic goals, the 
choice of media, the instructional packages we have developed, or the tests 
themselves. 


Phase I: General Goals 
As a result of our art instruction in formal educational situations, we 
might expect that: 


1. The adult will be able to discuss the visual/plastic arts in terms of in- 
formation and acquired skills, as well as with regard for the re- 
levancy of art to the ongoing development of himself interacting 
within his cultural milieu. 

2. The adult will be able to communicate/share his learnings with oth- 
ers through discussion, publication, production-exhibition and his 
enriched living environment. 

3. The adult will participate in the production of visually qualitative en- 
vironments which demonstrate concern for both history and his con- 
temporary society, with respect for the future, continued existence of 
mankind. 


The above are but three statements from the eighteen plus eight sub- 
statements thus far evolved by the author in an attempt to establish a base 
unique to art learning from which we can draw programs employing experi- 
ences aimed at the accomplishment of these goals. With slight alteration, the 
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FIGURE 3-1. OVERVIEW OF THE RELATION OF THE MATRIX TO 
CURRICULUM 
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above general goals can be modified to fit individual communities, districts, 
schools, and class experiences. 

In stating our general goals, it is difficult to avoid making statements 
from the affective domain. At present, such goals as: “‘The student will be- 
come more appreciative of works of art’, while real to us as art educators, 
present difficulties in testing and research. It would seem better to make the 
statement than to ignore areas of art learnings which we consider central to 
our programs.’ Yet, too, for purposes of accountability, our goals should be 
as concrete and objective as possible. 


Phase II: Materials 

While admittedly not the only vehicle, the media we use are central to 
what we are about as teachers of art. In the matrix approach to writing be- 
havioral objectives, materials were chosen as the art teacher’s vocabulary of 
communication with students about art history, design and composition, per- 
ceptual and critical awareness, and the evaluation of works of art. 

In a sixteen lesson in-depth experimental study of tempera learnings at 
the third and fourth grade levels, initial experiences were found to involve 
more information regarding materials and care of self, environment, and 
tools. Later experiences emphasized art design principles and elements. Clos- 
ing experiences emphasized evaluation and the building of skills in the criti- 
cal-appreciative area.* 

The major areas of instruction, then, become the base from which the 
programs are developed. As an example, one elementary district’s overall 
plan included the following areas of concern: 


Painting Crafts 
Drawing Ceramics 
Printmaking Sculpture 


Within this district, there are eight art teachers and twelve schools. Art is 
taught once a week for forty-five minutes to the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades. It is 
taught twice a week to the combined 7th-8th grade students who choose it as 
an elective area of study. 

While there is reinforcement and interdependency from area to area, 
each is also unique and constitutes a program emphasis. Painting, for ex- 
ample, is scheduled for five weeks of the academic year. 

Figure 3-2 illustrates the painting matrix designed for this school dis- 
trict. It contains all of the elements of the program for the four levels being 
taught (indicated by asterisks above and to the right of the hexagon shapes), 
as well as those elements that have been determined as constants for all areas. 
Color received two asterisks as, in consideration of the other areas to be 
taught, it was thought that painting would best serve as the medium for teach- 
ing color theory and the basics of design and composition incorporating col- 
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or. (In the sculpture matrix, mass and texture are emphasized by double as- 
terisk; in drawing, line and rhythm.) 


Phase III; The Matrix 

Within the matrix, all of the areas have been established as constants re- 
gardless of the medium of expression with exception to the hexagons con- 
taining those items related specifically to the painting instruction within this 
district: “Selection of Tempera, Selection of W/C, Selection of Acrylic, Se- 
lection of Spray Paint: Enamel, Sponges, Brushes: Variety, Drying, Mat- 
ting/ Mounting and Assembling as a Mural”’. 

Behavioral objective stems with missing blanks to fill in for media differ- 
ences have been developed for all of the hexagons which remain constant. An 
example of this would be: 


The student will prepare himself 
by covering with/putting on... 


work shirt 
smock 
apron 


welding mask 
safety goggles 
asbestos gloves 


Use of the stems facilitates the development of learning sets. Use of the 
matrices facilitates comprehensive coverage of program development. 

Only one of the constant stems is still causing this author difficulty. It in- 
volves the student ‘“‘having access to motivation, perceptual training and ver- 
bal instruction ...”’. **... having access to ...” is imprecise, but, in this in- 
stance, the best terminology. We are not really certain that the student has re- 
ceived our instruction until he demonstrates it through his verbal or visual 
output. 


Phase IV: Series, Carrier Projects, Strata and Sets 

Within the elementary district mentioned above, there are five painting 
lessons conducted with intact groups in grades 4-6 and ten lessons conducted 
with the combined elective 7-8th grades. Four strata of difficulty were devel- 
oped which stated the learning so that the 4th grade students received instruc- 
tion regarding basic color theory, mounting information, and motivation 
suitable to their age level. For want of a better term, one strata has been des- 
ignated as vertical learning: 1.e., going through one grade’s requirements to- 
ward the general goals for that grade without skipping lessons. Horizontal 
learning is what the students do as they move among strata. Thus, stratum 
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200 is more difficult than stratum 100 and covers new learnings based upon 
information and performance from stratum 100. 

In Figure 3-3 two strata are illustrated for explanation and clarification. 
In Stratum 400, students move through five lessons, each with its own set of 
objectives and stated carrier projects. In Stratum 600, students elect from 
three different motivational and dimensional possibilities at the end of the 
second lesson. The first two lessons established class operational procedure 
and basic art information; the last three served to present options for expres- 
sion. The learnings from any one of the three divergent packages are still ver- 
tical. The end products differ in that means to ends are not restricted and in- 
dividual modes of expression are still open-ended and therefore diversified. 

Within strata, then, learning is regulated by the teacher-chosen scope 
and sequence of learning. Thus, Grade 4 might learn the pinch-pull method of 
working with earth clay, grade 5 might learn the coil method, grade 6 the slab 
method and grades 7-8 might experience throwing on the wheel. From stra- 
tum to stratum, the difficulty increases. 

Within strata, many variations are possible regarding motivation, proce- 
dure, and carrier projects. The basic learning is the item we are controlling in 
the effort of eventually achieving individualized instruction. 


Stratum 400 


ie 


aon 


Stratum 600 1 


— : 
Alternatives 


FIGURE 3-3. VARIATIONS WITHIN VERTICAL LEARNING 
STRATA 
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Phase V: Alternative Objectives 

Alternative objectives basically provide two things: (1) the flexibility to 
skip sets within strata and to select from a variety of carrier projects which 
offer similar learnings; and (2) the flexibility to move from one stratum to an- 
other based upon tested competency in a given area. It is not impossible to 
foresee the difficulties at a high school when students come not only from ele- 
mentary schools wherein art learning has been substantial, but also from 
schools without art programs at all. Traditionally, we have lumped all stu- 
dents into general art. 

In behaviorally designed curricula, we can test students for prior learn- 
ing and hopefully provide guidance and placement so that they may continue 
growth rather than repeat learnings already acquired. At present, this is diffi- 
cult to administer due to the complexity involved, but it ought to be consid- 
ered as an important part of our future thinking. Developing alternative ob- 
jectives is a start in this direction. 


Phase VI: Testing/ Revision/ Evaluation 

In behaviorally objectivized programs, tests are drawn directly from the 
concepts and competencies desired as student learning. In art, most of the 
testing has been done through verbal exchange with regard to the work either 
in process or as final product. From paper-pencil tests, however, information 
can be obtained about not only student learning, but also about program ef- 
fectiveness. Such tests are drawn logically and systematically from the behav- 
ioral statements. Still another record of performance can be obtained 
through the use of check lists and/or rating scales. The three types of feed- 
back serve to aid the teacher as guides for evaluation and revision of the pro- 
gram, the student, the teaching strategies employed and the curriculum. 


A Projected Program 


The following series of experiences was chosen to illustrate the constancy 
and change to the otherwise basic behavioral objective statement. In Sets 2, 3, 
and 4, the changes have been italicized. In Set 5, where most of the objectives 
differ from prior sets, the italics have been eliminated. 

In the actual classroom, alternative objectives might be considered at the 
completion of each set and the student permitted to change medium/stratum 
if so decided by him in consultation with his teacher. In the stark reality of ex- 
isting school situations, the alternatives have been controlled by the teacher 
rather than the teacher-student choice due to situations warranting such be- 
havior; 1.e., class size, time allotments, etc. 

The painting series herein contained was written for future programs 
wherein learning is increasingly individualized. The learning experiences were 
designated as sets rather than class periods to facilitate a student’s progress 
through more than one set during a given class time or work session. 
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For the purposes of illustration, it has been assumed that a given student 
has either elected or been directed to progress within the same stratum with- 
out either regression or the skipping of sets. 

The teacher, writing for this stratum, might first consider the general 
goal: 


The student will become more visually discriminating in regard to 
community planning. 


Insofar as the sets to follow illustrate a direct line to this, it should be 
kept in mind that many sets could be developed at this level with many vari- 
ations of motivation, procedure, and teacher strategy. 

The carrier project statement: 


The student will produce a series of tempera paintings on a variety 
of surfaces, emphasizing the linear quality, texture, and plane of 
building shapes. 


Set 1. 
1. The student will prepare himself by covering his school clothes with 
a work shirt. 
2. The student will prepare his work area by covering his table with 
newspapers from the newspaper storage area. 
3. The student will select painting equipment from the materials center 
arranged by the teacher: 
3.1. The student will be able to identify camelhair brushes and list 
the steps necessary for their proper use and maintenance. 
3.2. The student will select a 12” x 18”’ white drawing paper surface 
from the materials center. 
3.3. The student will demonstrate the ability to pour liquid tempera 
from bottled, pre-mix into paint dishes. 
4. The student will have access to motivation, perceptual training and 
verbal instruction regarding tempera painting and cityscapes from the 
teacher using charts and chalkboard. 
5. The student will demonstrate his ability to produce building shapes 
upon the 12” x 18” white drawing paper using tempera paint and cam- 
elhair brushes. 
6. The student will place his completed painting on the drying rack in 
the front of the room. 
7. The student will demonstrate his ability to clean tools, work area, 
and self. 
8. The student will consider the first painting as experimental work for 
expression and improved motor skills. 
9. The student will elect his next lesson from the available alternative 


objectives. 
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Set 2. 


1. The student will prepare himself by covering his school clothes with 
a work shirt. 
2. The student will prepare his work area by covering his table with 
newspapers from the newspaper storage area. 
3. The student will select painting equipment from the materials center 
arranged by a teacher's aide. 
3.1. The student will be able to identify camelhair brushes and list 
the steps necessary for their proper use and maintenance. 
3.2. The student will select a 12” x 18” construction paper surface 
from the center. 
3.3. The student will demonstrate the ability to pour liquid tempera 
from bottled, pre-mix into paint dishes. 
4. The student will have access to motivation, perceptual training and 
verbal instruction through the teacher presentation of a filmstrip of the 
New York City skyline emphasizing the linear quality of building 
shapes. 
5. The student will demonstrate his ability to produce building shapes 
emphasizing /ine on construction paper using tempera paint and cam- 
elhair brushes. 
6. The student will place his completed painting on the drying rack in 
the front of the room. 
7. The student will demonstrate his ability to clean tools, work area 
and self. 
8. The student will consider the painting as experimental work for ex- 
pression and improved perceptual-motor skills. 
9. The student will elect his next lesson from the available alternative 
objectives. 


Set 3. 
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1. The student will prepare himself by covering his school clothes with a 
work shirt. 
2. The student will prepare his work area by covering his table with 
newspapers from the newspaper storage area. 
3. The student will select painting equipment from the materials center 
arranged by a small group of students assigned to this task by the teach- 
er 
3.1. The student will be able to identify camelhair brushes and list 
the steps necessary for their proper use and maintenance. 
3.2. The student will select a panel of corrugated cardboard from the 
storage area. 
4. The student will have access to motivation, perceptual training and 
verbal instruction through a class discussion during the teacher presenta- 


tion of reproductions of works of art involving rustic, country buildings 
which illustrate texture in art. 

5. The student will demonstrate his ability to produce building shapes 
emphasizing texture on modified pieces of cardboard using tempera 
paint and camelhair brushes. 

6. The student will place his completed painting on the drying rack in 
the front of the room. 

7. The student will demonstrate his ability to clean tools, work area and 
self. 

8. The student will consider the painting as experimental work for ex- 
pression and improved perceptual-motor skills. 

9. The student will elect his next lesson from the available alternative 
objectives. 


Set 4. 
1. The student will prepare himself by covering his school clothes with a 
work shirt. 
2. The student will prepare his work area by covering his table with 
newspapers from the newspaper storage area. 
3. The student will select painting equipment from the closet storage 
area. 
3.1. The student will be able to identify camelhair brushes and list 
the steps necessary for their proper use and maintenance. 
3.2. The student will select a sheet of 12” x 18” black or white con- 
struction paper from the window shelving area storage. 
3.3. The student will demonstrate the ability to pour liquid tempera 
from bottled, pre-mix into paint dishes. 
4. The student will have access to motivation, perceptual training and 
verbal instruction by means of a synchronized, slide-tape package of 
black and white slides related to city planning historically (Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, Paris, London, D.C.) and emphasizing light and dark 
visual area. 
5. The student will produce building shapes emphasizing light and dark 
using black or white construction paper, tempera paint and camelhair 
brushes. 
6. The student will place his completed painting on the drying rack in 
the front of the room. 
7. The student will demonstrate his ability to clean tools, work area and 
self. 
8. The student will consider the painting as experimental work for ex- 
pression and improved perceptual-motor skills. 
9. The student will elect his next lesson from the available alternative 


objectives. 
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Set 5. 
1. The student will present the four previous tempera paintings to the 
teacher for evaluative discussion/critique. 
2. The student will select the painting he thinks is most expressive of his 
information and interest in buildings. 
3. The student will have access to motivation, perceptual training and 
verbal instruction from the teacher using charts and regarding the finish- 
ing of his work. 
4. The student will demonstrate his ability to finish his work by mount- 
ing his selected painting on an appropriate surface. 
5. The student will place his finished work in the teacher directed dis- 
play area. 
6. The student will demonstrate his ability to return materials to proper 
storage. 
7. The student will elect his next lesson from the available alternative 
objectives. 


Conclusions 


The matrix concept herein presented is but one vehicle available among 
what might be a wide variety of possibilities for designing programs utilizing 
behavioral objectives. First we must decide to write them. 

Five major benefits can be seen by so structuring our art programs: 


Teacher Benefits. 


Use of the matrix provides teachers with an overview of the materials to 
be covered; thereby recalling for those persons for whom such thinking has 
become automatic, the vast amount of detail involved in what is actually hap- 
pening in their classrooms. By constructing matrices for the areas of learning 
in which we are involved, behaviorally objectivized programs can be more ef- 
ficiently designed: i.e., much repetition in thinking and writing can be elimi- 
nated. Further, such effort provides tangible evidence for program existence 
and expansion in a manner comprehensible to administration. 


Program Benefits. 


When, as in the elementary program discussed in this paper, matrices 
are completed, contrast and comparison of these can lead to better refine- 
ment of the total program. Added to this, of course, is testing. Tests provide 
data upon which we can make better decisions regarding our instruction. 


Benefits to Curriculum Development in Art Education. 
Comprehensively covered, the system would assist in designing increas- 
ingly individualized programs fulfilling the four points suggested by Eisner: 
. the development of ... (1) technical, expressive and aesthetic 
competencies necessary for the production of objects having aes- 
thetic quality ...(2) critical appreciative powers and... furthering 
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the students’ historical understanding of art in human culture ... 
(3) the powers of visual perception and the acquisition of creative 
design skills ... and, (4) humanistic competencies .. .° 


Further, the system also lends itself to structures in research which, in the 
end, will assist in the negation or verification of the programs written. 


Benefits to the Profession in General. 


Among the trends of the 1970’s is one towards “‘accountability”’.6 Ad- 
ministrators, faced with stricter budgets and the need, themselves, to justify 
subject area learnings will be asking more and more of us to present our pro- 
grams in terms comprehensible to them. 


Benefits to Students. 


The optimum of all benefits to be derived from what may prove a diffi- 
cult transition for many of us is for the learner. Improved program effective- 
ness ought to logically lead to increased individual attention, growth and 
guidance. As we become more efficient in the mechanical elements of both 
the discipline of art and the profession of teaching, our commitment to these 
areas, our information and our expertise in them ought to be the base from 
which our students learn more and learn it better. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ART: MEANING, METHOD, AND MEDIA — 
A SIX YEAR ELEMENTARY ART CURRICULUM 
BASED ON BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 


Mary J. Rouse 
Indiana University 


When Mary Rouse and Guy Hubbard, colleagues in the art education 
program at Indiana University, attended the first art education research 
training institute held in St. Louis in 1968, they had already begun to plana 
six-year curriculum in art for elementary schools. For some years, they had 
been convinced that elementary art programs were in dire trouble in many 
places. They knew, for example, that approximately 90% of the elementary 
art was taught by classroom teachers, with only 15-20% of these receiving any 
help from art specialists. They knew, too, that only about 10% of all ele- 
mentary children were receiving any art instruction from a special art teacher 
and that when and if they did, the instruction was likely to be less than once a 
week. And for some of these students, this instruction quite likely occurred 
only once a month. 

While Hubbard and Rouse, in agreement with most art educators, would 
clearly have preferred that every child should be taught by art specialists, they 
were realistic enough to know that this was not possible given current finan- 
cial problems in most school systems. The predicament demanded another 
solution. 

Considered in a very pragmatic way, the only reasonable strategy 
seemed to be to supply classroom teachers with quality written materials 
which could help them do the job they obviously must do, with or without 
these materials. Almost all other curriculum areas in the elementary schools 
seemed to have reached the same conclusion long before, and had organized 
themselves to supply specially prepared materials to teachers. 

Clearly these other areas, although dealing in matters in which the class- 
room teacher had far more background and expertise than art, were not will- 
ing to believe that the classroom teacher could provide better materials in 
their areas than curriculum specialists. Nor did they seem to believe that 
classroom teachers had the time, the energy, or the preparation to do an ad- 
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equate job without the help of their materials. Only art educators, for some 
reason Rouse and Hubbard could not fathom, appeared to hold this unique 
view. 

Being either very courageous or very foolish, the partners had decided to 
do what they could to solve the problem: to attempt to prepare specific text 
materials for every grade of the elementary school. They fully realized that 
they would immediately draw the concentrated wrath of many in their own 
field for doing so. But they thought that a small price to pay should their text 
materials be successful in helping the schools to provide the art programs not 
possible before. 

Hubbard and Rouse envisioned a sequential, structured program written 
to be taught to a large number of children in fairly typical situations by the 
classroom teachers. They thoroughly understood the problems of individual 
differences that would be presented by their decision to prepare materials for 
“modal” children, since they had been trained back on ““The Farm”?! by a 
leading exponent of this concept. But they had reached the conclusion that 
until some norms were established for this central group of children (esti- 
mated by some to be about 66% of the school population), they could not ex- 
pect ever to be able to determine how far other children, not of this modal 
group, might deviate in one direction or other, and thus could not serve these 
others realistically, anyway, until their deviations were mapped. It was not 
that they were not concerned with these different children; only that they felt 
that no honest assessments of their differences could be made until some cen- 
tral points were established. They were rather astonished to realize that this 
idea had not occurred to others before them. They fully intended to devise al- 
ternative programs for these different ones once the larger group had been 
provided with suitable materials. 

So the partners had occupied themselves for several months with the set- 
ting up of trial categories and lists of art behaviors which they would wish 
these ‘‘modal”’ children to have “‘gone through” by the time they had progres- 
sed through six years of elementary school. This was not an easy task since 
there were few resources within the field to which they could turn at this time. 
And so at first they had not bothered to give names to these categories of be- 
havior; they had simply compiled those that seemed important. As they 
worked, some of these seemed to divide themselves into obvious relationships 
quite easily, but there were also many overlaps. At this stage of the game, the 
partners were not concerned with distributing these behaviors by grades, but 
rather, that they had assembled a list as complete as possible. 

As they worked on, however, the behaviors seemed rather naturally to be 
falling into six categories. And so they invented the first of what was to be 
several versions of titles for these categories: (1) Formal Artistic Elements 
and Principles, (2) Art and Artists, (3) Attitudes Toward Art and Creativity, 
(4) Knowledges and Skills Concerning Tools and Materials, (5) Sources of 
Ideas for Communication and Expression, and (6) A Visual Vocabulary. 
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These titles, and categories as well, were later changed several times before 
the final version was agreed upon. 

When they felt that a fairly complete list of behaviors under each cate- 
gory was assembled, they turned their attention to sequencing them among 
eight grade levels. In order to do this, they used the best information available 
to them from their own field as well as from other related areas. This infor- 
mation was gleaned from relevant empirical research on graphic behavior, 
aesthetic choice behavior, perceptual development and behavior, creative be- 
havior, and cognitive and physical development. Some writers in art educa- 
tion have complained that there is not enough information to guide curricu- 
lum writers in our field, but the partners found no such dearth. Some of the 
sources they used have been published elsewhere.? 

Sequencing also was based on an analysis of which behaviors logically 
precede other more complex behaviors, as well as such mundane matters as 
what the other curriculum areas in school are dealing with at certain times. 
For example, it is logical to suppose that one must know how to use scissors 
before one is asked to make paper constructions; it is also logical to consider 
American art at the same time that America is being studied in depth in so- 
cial studies and European art at the time when Europe is the subject of dis- 
cussion in other areas. Similarly, the study of color would seem to be en- 
hanced by the fact that students are currently studying light and the color 
spectrum in science. 

They even considered such matters as seasons of the year in positioning 
behaviors. Obviously, an objective such as “drawing a tree in careful detail” 
could best be carried out in warm weather which permits students to go out- 
side for direct observation. 

Since the partners had already been working with behavioral objectives, 
the St. Louis Conference’s principal contribution was in helping them to bet- 
ter understand all of the ramifications of this approach, and in giving them 
more ease in handling objectives. However, it also provided another kind of 
opportunity. 

While attending the conference, the partners met other individuals in the 
field who were as interested as they in innovative curriculum structures. They 
acquainted these colleagues with what they were doing, and this led to an invi- 
tation to present their curriculum structure to a teacher workshop during the 
coming summer as a part of the Arts in General Education project. The same 
invitation was issued to several other curriculum workers in the arts; among 
them Elliot Eisner. 

The partners arrived at the workshop with a series of huge charts which 
specified their (by now) second version of categories of art behaviors. The 
first chart showed all seven categories then being considered, and vertical lists 
of behaviors covering eight grade levels under each. A second chart showed 
how one year’s behaviors under all seven categories could be pulled from the 
large chart and enlarged and redistributed through six “learning periods” or 
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divisions of that year. A third chart illustrated a typical “learning period” 
from that one year, expanded so as to encompass the behaviors under all sev- 
en categories for each of the weeks within the learning period, and each day 
of each of the weeks. The partners had actually developed six complete years 
of the curriculum in this manner, requiring 33 charts to do so: one master, 
one for each of the six years, and one for each of the six learning periods for 
each of these years. Once they had completed their first lists of important be- 
haviors needed for all six of the years under each category, they had em- 
ployed a kind of logical analysis to sequence these objectives and to allocate 
them first according to grade level, then to learning periods, and finally to 
weeks and days. They had discovered that once the first master chart was ac- 
complished, the next systematically fed itself out from that, and when that 
was completed, the last chart developed easily from it. In short, they had de- 
veloped a kind of ‘‘systems approach” to curriculum development, quite inde- 
pendently, which was not only unique but extraordinarily efficient. (They lat- 
er were able to utilize this chart concept as an effective tool for teaching cur- 
riculum development to their students). 

As they worked with their charts, the partners had discovered something 
not yet thoroughly understood by other curriculum workers in art education; 
namely, that Mager’s system of writing behavioral objectives could not work 
for our field—at least as originally specified. There were several reasons for 
this. First, in art education it is necessary to leave as much room for unique- 
ness and individual approaches as possible. This rule would be defeated by at- 
tempting to specify exactly what the end product of a behavior would look 
like. In art, clearly, we are not interested in making salmon croquettes. Sec- 
ondly, the partners’ use of a “systems approach” (first specifying six com- 
plete years of objectives, then translating these into individual years, then into 
individual learning periods, and finally into weeks and days) precluded their 
being too exact about each motivation, material, tool, or other component 
too early. To do so literally froze them before they had begun. They found it 
was much more practical to define behaviors in an open-ended manner, leav- 
ing more specific details to emerge at a lower level where choices could be 
made from several possible alternatives. In most cases the final decisions 
emerged only at the daily level, but even then they always tried to maintain an 
open solution although details such as materials might be specified by that 
time. 

The informed reader will recognize that these statements echo other 
writers in the field who have also criticized behavioral objectives.? Rouse and 
Hubbard, like these others, could have engaged in long semantic wrangling 
about this problem, and, perhaps, ended up by changing the title from behav- 
ioral objectives to something like “instructional objectives,” or “*program ob- 
jectives,”’ or even, “‘an encounter,” as others did. But they were more inter- 
ested in results than debate, and so they continued working, taking what they 
felt they could use from Mager and ignoring the rest with a clear conscience 
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because they realized something that should have struck the others as well 
(thus saving a lot of verbiage): Mager was not God and his book, Preparing 
Instructional Objectives*, did not necessarily carry the authority of the Ten 
Commandments. 


And so they developed a principle of working with objectives which has 
since (three years later) been reinterated by H.H. McAshan in his book, 
Writing Behavioral Objectives: A New Approach®. McAshan made Hubbard 
and Rouse honest by describing a type of behavioral objective which he terms 
“a minimum-level objective’. This new variety includes a goal statement and 
describes the kind of behavior that is going to be needed to carry that goal 
out, but it does not specify individual classroom specifics or evaluation cri- 
terions. It is particularly useful, McAshan points out, “for higher cognitive 
areas, in many affective domain areas,”’ “‘in instances where no standards are 
available for the kind of evaluation required”’, and in some instances where 
“specificity would produce triviality rather than appropriate evaluation.’ He 
hoped that this kind of objective would encourage free-response creative 
types of evaluation activities, and would “increase teacher flexibility in both 
statement of goals and in planning of strategies for carrying out activities to 
obtain these goals’; precisely confirming the feelings of Rouse and Hub- 
bard. 


The presentation made at University City had utilized objectives stated 
in this manner. It was well received, and consequently the partners were in- 
vited to participate in the Arts in General Education project the following 
spring with a trial run of their curriculum. They agreed to do so, realizing 
that field trials such as these were a necessary step toward the production of 
the final curriculum! 

Additionally, they scheduled a field trial of their materials in a school in 
Bloomington, Indiana, their home base. This began with the fall term of 1969 
when they introduced their program into all six grades of the school. Trial les- 
sons were taught by a group of teaching fellows, and the success or non-suc- 
cess of each lesson was immediately fed back to the writers. Each lesson was 
taught twice by different teachers to different groups of students in order to 
reveal more problem areas. This kind of trial, rewriting, and retrial went on 
all that fall. 

In the spring they began to feed some of these lessons to the University 
City Schools; in most cases these were rewrites of those already tried out in 
Bloomington. Once again, feedback was obtained from the teachers who 
taught the lesson immediately after it had been tried. This was a most valu- 
able experience for all concerned: Hubbard and Rouse, the staff of the Arts in 
General Education project who were gaining valuable experience in curricu- 
lum try-outs, and even, indirectly, as it turned out, the staff in the later Aes- 
thetic Education program of CEMREL who were able to see some of these 
lessons being taught, and who had access to these lessons and feedback before 
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they themselves came to the point where their own program packages were 
actually produced and tested. 

The first trials were good enough for the Arts in General Education 
project to decide to continue working with the curriculum for the next year on 
an expanded basis. By this time the Monroe County (Indiana) schools evi- 
denced interest in trying some of the material also. So the partners, (with 
Rouse at least having some trepidations as to the size of such a venture), com- 
mitted themselves to supplying lessons for all six grades for something like 
9,000 children and over 300 teachers, in two communities separated by 400 
miles. Since the proposed books were not yet a reality, the Monroe County 
System assumed the job of printing up the lessons (2 or more pages for each 
teacher and | or more pages for each child) for 50 lessons for each of the six 
grades. The University City Arts in General Education Project undertook to 
develop a series of filmstrips to accompany the lessons. 

Anyone involved in publishing can understand the problems inherent in 
writing, printing, compiling, and distributing what would be something over 
1,000,000 pages of material. This was not made easier when the school sys- 
tem attempted all this on one small offset press, tended by a truculent stenog- 
rapher, nor by the fact that the parcel service charged with delivering the ma- 
terials to University City lost its way necessitating emergency overnight runs 
by research assistants. But somehow the year was survived, and all parties 
now knew much more than they had known before about the perils and pit- 
falls confronting curriculum innovators. The feedback was valuable, and re- 
sulted in the lessons either being rewritten or discarded completely before 
publication into a series of textbooks entitled: Art— Meaning, Method, and 
Media. 

As finally worked out, each grade will have 60 lessons, each designed to 
be taught in a period of time ranging from 45 to 50 minutes by a regular class- 
room teacher. The child’s lesson always includes several separate sections: (1) 
an introductory passage for him to read which pertains to the subject of the 
lesson, sometimes of a historical, sometimes explanatory, sometimes descrip- 
tive nature; (2) a paragraph or two of very explicit directions concerning 
problem; (3) any diagrams needed for explanation of technical matters, and 
almost always, visuals showing some examples of projects of a similar nature 
produced by other children; (4) a list of objectives to be accomplished by the 
end of the lesson so that the child, as well as the teacher, can have a clear idea 
of what the lesson is all about; and (5) a list of supplies and materials needed. 

The teacher has all of the child’s materials plus more of her own. She has 
further explanations to help her understand what the lesson is about. She has 
heip in defining the art terms that her objectives call for her to include in the 
lesson. Additionally, she has a step-by-step procedure worked out for her to 
use in setting up the problem of the day successfully and to help her help the 
children in working it out in their own individual ways. She even has sug- 
gested times for each step in this procedure. 
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It should be emphasized that this latter device emerged from feedback 
from the teachers themselves during field trials. Contrary to the partners’ as- 
sumptions, these teachers did not have the ease of handling art materials that 
they expected. All too many were ill at ease when asked to achieve results 
without fairly complete instructions. 


It became clear to the partners that they, like most art specialists, had 
not considered the years of practice which allowed them to handle the myriad 
tools and materials which it takes to teach a series of good art lessons. Like 
their colleagues, they had perhaps assumed that one or two art methods 
courses, typically meeting twice a week for a period of a year, could make up 
for a life-time of prior neglect. 


But this is simply not the case with most elementary teachers. Their 
teacher respondents constantly expressed a need for more help, particularly 
with respect to the time needed to accomplish a given step, as well as for other 
useful information that could make a lesson successful. And so they respond- 
ed to these requests with not only time specifications, but also a section of 
hints which provided them with advice on handling the materials and BUPlies 
and avoiding problems that were likely to develop. 


Each teacher’s guide not only includes the objectives for each lesson but 
also a master list of objectives for the entire year classified under the six cate- 
gories of behaviors that were finally settled on: (1) Behaviors concerned with 
perception, (2) Behaviors concerned with learning the language of art, (3) Be- 
haviors concerned with learning about art and artists, (4) Behaviors con- 
cerned with criticizing and evaluating art, (5) Behaviors concerned with learn- 
ing about art skills and techniques, and (6) Behaviors concerned with produc- 
tive experiences. By doing so, Hubbard and Rouse have provided a con- 
venient matrix of objectives to help future evaluators plan more efficient eval- 
uation programs which undoubtedly, in this coming age of accountability, 
will be most necessary. This would seem to be a decided advantage not pos- 
sessed by most other curriculums. 


Similarly, the teacher’s guide specifies materials and supplies for each 
lesson while also supplying a master list of all supplies and materials needed 
for the entire year’s sequence, based on units of ten children. Thus it is pos- 
sible for a teacher or a purchasing agent to reach a very close estimate of 
what is needed to teach the program, what this will cost, and even estimate 
the time of year in which the various items will need to be delivered. There are 
additional charts to show the teacher what she and the children will need to 
procure on their own—items such as old magazines and newspapers. This 
specificity with respect to cost and time is yet another spin-off from the use of 
behavioral objectives, one not often mentioned in textbooks on the subject. 

All in all, Rouse and Hubbard are convinced that the advantages accru- 
ing to their program through the use of behavioral objectives are many and 
substantial. They believe that their use of these objectives has, in large part, 
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made it possible for them to provide a reasonable solution to the problem de- 
scribed at the beginning of this chapter. 

Their program, as has been discussed, was not designed to substitute for 
a trained art teacher with adequate materials and time. Rather, it was de- 
signed to serve in situations where it is not possible to have the services of 
these specialists—a very real problem currently confronting all too many 
school systems. 

The evidence so far suggests that it can do what it was designed to do—it 
can offer an effective program for those 20 million children who otherwise 
would have no hope for anything approximating a real art education pro- 
gram. This seems, to the partners anyway, a population that deserves noth- 
ing less. 
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CHAPTER V 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES AND THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART CURRICULUM 


Helen Patton 
Racine, Wisconsin Unified Schools 


Designing an art curriculum which is flexible, goal-oriented, and can be 
interpreted and used by elementary classroom teachers is no easy task. This 
chapter will review some of the basic materials developed with the intent of 
helping classroom teachers plan art experiences based on specific goals. Pub- 
lished in 1969* as a handbook for the teachers of the Racine, Wisconsin, Uni- 
fied Schools, considerably more material has been developed than can be in- 
cluded here. The format of the publication, Art for the Elementary Schools, 
reflects an attitude toward art for elementary children which has evolved over 
a period of years but it bears the inevitable imprint of influence of the 
NAEA-USOE co-sponsored Pre-conference Research Seminars directed by 
Asahel Woodruff in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1968 and in New York City in 
1969. The discipline of these seminars was of inestimable value in the devel- 
opment of specific goals, grappling with the problem of priorities, thinking 
through the importance of carrier tasks, and in forcing thought on the prob- 
lem of how we can assess progress in art learnings. The publication empha- 
sizes the importance of establishing goals for the elementary art program 
based on the kind of art-related behaviors expected of children, and consid- 
ered important for children. 

The materials developed in this particular handbook are concerned pri- 
marily with one of the major goals of art in elementary education: that of 
helping children learn to make art. Throughout, however, emphasis is placed 
on the interrelatedness of the three major goals: Learning to Make Art, 
Learning to See and Feel, Learning to Understand Art. 


At the outset of the handbook, some statements are made and questions 
are posed with the intent of helping classroom teachers more thoughtfully 
plan experiences and analyze what children will learn through activities in art 
classes. It is pointed out that lately many art educators have become increas- 


*2nd. edition, revised, 1975. 
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ingly concerned with how effectively art programs are achieving stated goals 
and objectives. Questions such as these are being asked: 


To what extent are art programs affecting art related behaviors in and 
out of school? 


Are art programs so planned that the aesthetic and artistic potentialities 
of children are being developed? 


How can art more effectively contribute to the child’s visual awareness, 
perception of natural and man-made beauty, sensitivity to environment? 


Is it possible to identify what children can learn about art? 


What learnings are appropriate at what levels of growth and develop- 
ment? 


Can the effectiveness of an art program be evaluated? 


A considerable body of material has been published on art experiences as 
related to child growth and development. There is no shortage of material on 
processes in making art, and on suggestions for art projects considered suit- 
able to different ages. 

Relatively few curriculum guides in art face the problem of helping 
teachers identify attainable goals, and in preparing a means of attaining those 
goals. 

The handbook for the Racine teachers emphasizes the importance of es- 
tablishing goals for the elementary art program based on the kind of art-re- 
leased behaviors expected of children. These clearly defined goals are set and 
suggestions are given to help classroom teachers understand how to grow in 
understanding, knowledge and skills as related to these major goals. 

The intent of the handbook is that it will help classroom teachers under- 
stand how to put into practice these related aspects of the art program: 


I. The Making of Art 


how children derive ideas for art; 


how children can learn the grammar of art and apply art elements 
and art principles in their work; 


how and to what extent skills and techniques in the use of art me- 
dia ought to be developed. 
II. Learning to See and Feel 


how children can become more aware, more perceptive, more sen- 
sitive to environment. 
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Learning to Understand Art 


how children can learn the importance of art as a part of man’s 
cultural heritage; 


how children can understand the contributions of painters, sculp- 
tors, architects, craftsmen, to our own and past societies. 


If clarification of the above aspects of an art program can be made, per- 
haps classroom teachers will be better able to see the interrelatedness of 
goals, and perhaps goals themselves will take on different meaning. For goals 
are meaningless unless they serve as guideposts, directing us to some place. 

In order to place emphasis on the importance of selectivity and the or- 
derly planning of art experiences, five major involvements of classroom 
teachers are suggested, each of which is fundamental. 


PLANNING ART EXPERIENCES FOR CHILDREN INVOLVES 


Il. 


III. 


ly; 


IDENTIFICATION OF MAJOR OBJECTIVES 


These are goals toward which all instructional effort is directed. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PRIORITIES 


Within the framework of the Major Objectives some things are 
identified as more important to be taught than others. Priorities 
are established as a means of implementation of Major Objectives. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF OPERATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
Sub-goals directed toward Major Objectives 

Within the framework of MAJOR OBJECTIVES and ESTAB- 

LISHED PRIORITIES, Operational Objectives are established 

in terms of yearly achievement expected. 


‘*By the time children are ready to move from one unit or grade to 
another, we can expect that...” 


LESSON PLANS 

Within the framework of MAJOR OBJECTIVES, ESTAB- 
LISHED PRIORITIES, and OPERATIONAL OBJECTIVES, 
Lesson Plans are developed. 


Lesson Plans reflect behaviors expected and include: operational 
strategies, procedures, performance criteria, evaluative tech- 
niques, visual and enrichment materials, as well as working mate- 


rials. 
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V. UNIT PLANS 


Lesson Plans may be developed within a framework of Unit Plans. 
A unit may consist of few or many lessons taught consecutively 
and directed toward a specific goal. A unit is directed toward 
achievement of Major Objectives and helps provide for a continu- 
ity of learning. 


I. Major Objectives 


The goals toward which all instructional effort is directed are identified 
as Learning to Make Art; Learning to See and Feel; Learning to Understand 
Art. Teachers are asked to accept some basic premises: 

BASIC PREMISEI LEARNING TO MAKE ART involves LEARN- 
ING TO SEE AND FEEL and LEARNING TO 
UNDERSTAND ART. 

MAKING ART involves learning to derive ideas for subject matter. 
Children can learn, through SEEING and FEELING, to translate their own 
experiences into practical form. 

MAKING ART involves understanding the grammar of art and learn- 
ing to achieve art quality in their own work. 

MAKING ART involves developing skills and techniques in use of art 
media. 

BASIC PREMISE II LEARNING TO SEE AND FEEL is involved in 
LEARNING TO MAKE ART and in LEARN- 
ING TO UNDERSTAND ART. 

SEEING involves the education and training of vision. There are ways 
children can be helped to grow in sensitivity to environment and enjoyment of 
beauty. Calling attention to seeing art elements in the immediate world is a 
means of training the senses of sight and touch. 

FEELING is involved in emotional reactions to elements of art; ex- 
citement of certain colors and color combinations, repulsion to some touch 
sensations, joy of seeing and feeling such things as a sunrise or sunset. 
BASIC PREMISE III LEARNING TO UNDERSTAND ART is in- 

volved in LEARNING TO MAKE ART and in 
LEARNING TO SEE AND FEEL. 

Becoming familiar with works of art and becoming knowledgeable about 
the world of the artist are important aspects of art learning. Relating the con- 
tributions of artists in different societies and cultures is a means of learning to 
understand art. Training the vision and encouraging children to look and see 
are necessary to full enjoyment and understanding of art. 


II. Priorities 


It is suggested that the real and imagined world of the child affords un- 
limited subject matter for motivating art lessons and that children usually 
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make their best statements when they express ideas from firsthand ex peri- 
ence. Children convert ideas into pictorial form through the use of color, line, 
shape, texture, light and dark. They can learn to organize ideas and to use 
such art principles as contrast, repetition, variation, rhythm, pattern, space 
and depth. Children can learn certain skills and techniques necessary to con- 
trol art materials with which they work. 

The chart of priorities in Figure 5-1 helps the classroom teacher see how 
fundamental it is to insure that provision be made for learnings in all three as- 
pects of art. 

SUBJECT: learning how to originate or derive ideas. 

THE GRAMMAR OF ART: Learning to convert ideas into pictorial 

form through use of art elements and principles. 

ART MATERIALS: developing skills and techniques in use of media. 


III. Establishment of Operational Objectives 


While this is admittedly one of the most controversial aspects of the ap- 
plication of behavioral objectives to the planning of experiences in art, we can 
no longer afford the luxury of refusing to be specific about what we expect 
children to learn. The important point is that within specifics we retain flexi- 
bility. In the Handbook, operational objectives have been developed some- 
what loosely, but at least an attempt has been made to list, in hierarchical or- 
der, some learnings which can be expected at each grade level K-6. 

For purposes of explication, three examples of expected art learnings are 
presented in summarized form, one from each of the categories of the prior- 
ities chart. 


Subject Matter - What Children Can Learn - Figure Drawing 


If children have had a continuum of experience and motivation to use the 
human figure in pictorial statements, by the time they leave sixth grade they 
should be able to: 


1. Draw recognizable human forms. 

2. Differentiate sizes of people. 

3. Show bodily movement in the figure. 
4 


Include details of body such as hair, eyebrows, eyelashes, noses, 
lips, ears, fingers, toes. 


5. Include details of clothing such as buttons, zippers, shoes, shoe- 
laces, hair ribbons, collars. 


6. Include specific design and decoration of clothing such as pattern, 
texture, prints, plaids, color. 


7. Show front, profile, and back views. 
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8. Draw figures seated, lying down, and in action poses — walking, 
running, sport activities, working. 


9. Overlap, or show figures behind and in front of other figures. 


10. Understand relationship of placement of facial features, eyes, ears, 
nose, lips. 


11. Show bending of joints: knees, elbows, hips, ankles, wrists. 


12. Draw the human figure with parts in natural relationship: arms 
growing out of the shoulder, legs as an extension of the hips, head 
attached to the shoulders by a neck. 


13. Draw the human figure as a solid form with suggestion of round- 
ness in the parts: head, torso, arms, legs. 


14. Be aware of variations such as tapering of the forearm from the el- 
bow to the wrist, tapering of the leg from knee to ankle. 


15. Put figures together in groups showing varied poses, overlapping, 
and front, back and profile views. 


16. Differentiate between adults and children. 


17. Represent individual characteristics of people. 


Bodies: Hair: Lips: Noses: 
tall, long, thin, wide, 
thin, short, thick narrow, 
short, curly, long, 
heavy straight short. 


18. Depict emotions such as happiness and sadness through facial 
expression, and through body poses. 


19. Show varied skin colors and colors of eyes and hair. 


The Grammar of Art - What Children Can Learn - Color 


In the Handbook it is emphasized that learnings about COLOR as an 
art element will be related to MAKING ART, LEARNING TO SEE AND 
FEEL, LEARNING TO UNDERSTAND ART. Color learnings are a 
means to helping children become more competent in working with art media 
to express ideas, develop increased sensitivity and awareness, and relate color 
understandings to observation of works of art. In all grades teachers are en- 
couraged to place emphasis on enjoyment and use of color rather than memo- 
rization, rote recognition, and formal teaching of factual information. 


Through enjoyment and pleasure in using color, searching for and visu- 
ally enjoying color, and applying color understandings, it is expected that by 
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the time children leave sixth grade they should know and be able to apply in 
their art work these concepts: 
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i 


10. 


1a 


FOE 


We live in a world of varied color. 


2. Some colors are similar, some are different. 
3h 
4 


. Compositions can be made more interesting if colors are repeated 


Some colors suggest warmth, others suggest coolness. 


and varied: some colors light, some colors dark; some colors dull, 
some colors bright. 


Three colors cannot be made by mixing: yellow, red, blue. These are 
called PRIMARY COLORS. 


Primary colors are mixed to make SECONDARY COLORS: or- 
ange, violet, green. 


Many colors can be obtained by mixing. 
White and black are not colors. 


Brown is a shade of red, orange, or yellow. Browns may also be of 
violet, green, blue. 


By adding a little color to white a light color is made. This is called 
a tint. 


By adding a little black to a color a dark color is made. This is 
called a shade. 


A light color can be made to stand out by surrounding it with a 
darker color. 


Colors can be grayed or made less intense by adding other colors. 


Bright colors are changed or destroyed by adding different colors or 
by using brushes that aren’t washed or brushes that contain other 
colors. 


Colors change when put on different kinds of surfaces. 


If colors are applied so that some of the surface shows through, the 
colors will appear weak or less brilliant. 


If colors are applied so that the surface is completely covered, the 
colors will be strong or more brilliant. 


. Colors look different in different kinds of light; bright, sunny days, 


dark, rainy days; bright, summer days, snowy, winter days; early in 
the morning, at midday, late in the afternoon. 


The same colors look different when seen nearby and at a distance. 


20. 


21. 


24. 


25: 


29, 


30. 


SF 


Colors are described in three ways: 
HUE refers to the name of the color, 
VALUE refers to lightness or darkness; 
INTENSITY _ refers to brightness or dullness. 


The standard color circle consists of the three primaries and the 
three secondaries. 


. COMPLEMENTARY colors are opposite colors on the standard 


color circle. 


Maximum contrast is achieved by placing complements side by 
side. 


Mixing complements grays or dulls the color, or reduces the in- 
tensity or brightness of the color. 


INTERMEDIATE or TERTIARY colors are derived by mixing 
secondaries with neighboring primaries. 


ANALOGOUS colors are neighbors, or side by side, on the stan- 
dard color circle. 


MONOCHROMATIC COLORS refer to one hue in various tints 
and shades, or one hue ranging from light to dark. 


Colors need not always be used realistically. Colors can be used in- 
tuitively, and imaginatively to express feeling, fantasy, or the dream 
world. 

Children can learn to SEE color and to be aware of the infinite vari- 
ations of color everywhere; in clothing, growing plants, buildings, 
vehicles, and animals; in sunsets, rainbows, reflections. 


Children can learn that colors make us FEEL, and create certain 
moods: joy, excitement, sadness. 


Through observation of works of art, children can learn how artists 
use color. 


The Materials of Art - What Children Can Learn - The Drawing Pencil 


Children can learn skills and techniques necessary to control the art ma- 
terials with which they work. In the Handbook it is suggested that there are 
many things children can learn through experience with the commonplace 
drawing instrument - a pencil. (Learnings are also specified for other media.) 


Characteristics 


if 


A pencil can make varied sizes of lines: thick, thin, broad, narrow, 
fat, skinny, light, massive. 
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A pencil can make lines of varied texture: smooth, rough, velvety, 
harsh, fluffy. 


A pencil can be used for making outlines, shading, filling solid areas. 


A pencil is a non-cumbersome drawing medium and is conducive to 
spontaneous work. 


Pencil can be used on different surfaces, but pencil lines vary depend- 
ing on the surfaces on which they are made. 


There are different kinds of drawing pencils, ranging from soft to 
hard leads. 


Skills and Techniques Children Can Learn 
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10. 


Urs 


When the point of a pencil is pulled across the paper a thin line is 
made. 


When the point of a pencil is pushed down onto the paper and lifted 
a dot is made. 


When the side of the pencil lead is pulled across the paper a thick 
line is made. 


Increased pressure creates darker lines. 
Decreased pressure creates lighter lines. 


A line with an irregular thickness can be made by alternating from 
the point to the side of the lead. 


A line with an irregular darkness and lightness can be made by 
varying the angle of the pencil lead. 


A pencil can be used to cover an area solidly with a single darkness 
or lightness. 


A pencil can be used to cover an area with a gradual change from 
dark to light. 


A pencil can be used to cover an area with an irregular change of 
darkness and lightness. 


Shadows can be depicted with pencil by making broad lines with the 
side of the pencil lead. 


Shadows can be depicted with pencil by covering the shadowed area 
with dots, parallel lines, cross hatching or a combination of these 
techniques. 


A pe cil can be used to make texture rubbings. 


14. A pencil can be used for planning. 


Finally, the Handbook suggests that we can identify and evaluate the art 

work of children by: 

originality of idea or concept, 

compositional quality, 

skills and techniques in use of materials. 
Evaluation of art work must be based on objectives and on performance cri- 
teria established in outlining each individual lesson. In all evaluation the 
child’s age, maturity, and individuality are to be considered. Evaluation is 
concerned with all aspects of the learning situation: the teacher’s presenta- 
tion, the individual child’s response, the response of the group. 

Teachers are asked to plan art lessons to insure that the following are 
clearly detailed: Performance Criteria: Product (What acts we want the child 
to do); Quality (Art Elements and Principles involved); Process (How will it 
be done? Media involved); Condition (Working condition, derivation of 
ideas).* 

There is considerable evidence that classroom teachers are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the need for establishing goals, and the importance of di- 
recting effort toward realizing goals. In progress is an attempt to develop 
some assessment instruments which will help us understand the extent to 
which children are reaching some of the specific learnings expected. 


*The Handbook gives examples of lesson plans based on the materials used in the Pre-Con- 
ference Research Seminars as developed by Dr. Asahel Woodruff. 
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CHAPTER VI 


CHANGING BEHAVIORS THROUGH 
THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AESTHETIC AWARENESS 


Corinne Loeh 
School District U-46 
Elgin, Illinois 


“Recognition, relevancy, humanness!”’ These were the cries of a Sputnik 
generation caught up in an onrush of science, mathematics, space and war. 
These were the cries of a generation screaming for a birthright; a birthright 
allowing individuals to become sensitive human beings with feelings for art 
and love and equality. These were the cries of a generation sickened by the 
wholesale pollution of the land, the skies and the streams. Yes, these cries 
came from the kids with long hair, mini skirts and peace symbols. The cries 
came from kids who have been fed art in doses composed of pattern turkeys, 
scribble drawings and snowflake snowmen, seasoned with gimmick processes 
and junk collages—all administered by a classroom teacher who exclaimed, 
“How cute!” 

But children do not retain their youthful vigor forever. Time molds the 
future. Almost as if by magic, the outward, superficial icons of an age disap- 
pear. 

And, so it was with the Sputnik kids. Although the skirt lengths and the 
hair styles have changed, the inner convictions which they developed, remain. 
The rebellious ones have matured into highly educated adults with keen sensi- 
tivity for the dignity of human beings. They are committed to “righting” the 
wrongs of the world and replacing lies and insincerity with integrity and 
truth. Art has become an important part of this philosophy since art is proba- 
bly one of the most sincere and truthful avenues of human expression. Sput- 
nik parents will not be content to offer their children the same mickey mouse, 
make-shift misrepresented art experiences, which they once had. 

In recent years, emphasis has been placed on humanistic education. 
However, the value of good art experiences in total education is under-rated. 

There are still classroom teachers, in American schools, who persist on 
presenting art to children in an untrue light. Some continue to stress ART 
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successes as following directions, coloring neatly within drawn lines or just 
‘“‘making anything you want.”’ There are those who teach “art appreciation” 
tinged with prejudicial judgments about works of art which they do not un- 
derstand. 

In the sixties, some studies were conducted to determine the status of art 
education in our schools. Very little has changed since that time. 

An NEA study shows that the regular classroom teacher is expected to 
teach art without help from a specialist in over half the elementary schools re- 
porting. The data also indicated that over sixty percent of the schools did not 
require teachers to have ability to teach art as a condition for employment. 
Only one quarter provided specialist help and art was taught by specialists in 
less than ten percent.! 

According to a report by Elliot Eisner, of a group of about 1,000 stu- 
dents representing schools in the west, mid-west, and east, from the ninth 
grade to the senior year in college; sixty-three percent did not know the mean- 
ing of the word “‘hue’; seventy percent did not know what the word “‘value”’ 
means; over seventy-five percent did not know what the word “‘medium”’ re- 
ferred to. More than fifty percent thought Rembrandt was either Italian of 
French.” 

Accountability has been with us for some time now. Nevertheless, art 
programs, especially in the elementary schools, continue to lag behind. Per- 
haps the time has come to recruit the Sputnik parents. They respect art and 
know how it can change and effect human behavior. 

When art educators define goals and objectives, determine content, de- 
velop sequences and suggest methods of implementation, they will be able to 
sit down with our Sputnik parents and discuss the situation with people who 
will buy quality education for their children if they know what they are going 
to get for their dollar. 

According to Asahel Woodruff, behaviors are the real goals of educa- 
tion. He describes a human being as a true energy system, whether viewed in 
terms of its total biological operations or merely in terms of the less com- 
prehensive cognitive behavioral operations within the larger whole. “*Educa- 
tion is aimed particularly at the cognitive-affective portion of the whole.”’.? 

Woodruff provides a cyclical model for behavior in Chapter I (Figure 
1-5) with a point of caution. He explains that the model of behavior ex- 
emplifies the way a person normally interacts with his non-school environ- 
ment. 

The school environment interferes seriously with the operation of 
the full cycle and thus rarely succeeds in shaping the non-school be- 
havior of students. If we mean to have formal education affect out- 
of-school behavior, we will have to find ways of changing formal ed- 
ucative patterns so they become like out-of-school situations in that 
they are capable of activating the critical parts of the behavior cycle 
but do it with greater purpose, selectivity, and effectiveness than 
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random out-of-school behavior. This is actually the crux of most of 
the reforms now underway in education.4 


Again, behaviors are the real goals of education. Robert Mager defines 
behaviors ‘‘as any visible activity displayed by a learner.”> Behaviors are 
overt and visible. They do not refer to some inner attitude or incubating expe- 
rience which cannot be observed. They are brought about by the influence of 
mediating variables and the mediating variables arise from behaviors them- 
selves----so----the cybernetic cycle of human behavior is in continuous motion 
with mediating variables being cumulatively formed and altered as a person 
interacts with his environment. 

It may be added that the failure of school programs to affect non- 
school behavior is due to the failure of school programs to include 
the critical empirical interactions. School work is generally limited 
to a verbal exchange, with a limited amount of sensory perception 
and with almost no real empirical feedback from attempted adjust- 
ive behaviors based on the use of what is learned.® 

Art experiences, by their very nature, allow a real vent for the cybernetic 
cycle to operate. It is logical to conclude, then, that an art program planned 
to operate behaviorally would include learning situations which provide: 


¢ something to perceive 
¢ something to interrelate to other learnings 
e something to induce the learner to apply his learning to real situations 


The teacher would then act as a prompter rather than an actor aiding in 
the operation by giving guidance to effectively shape future performances 
stemming from the current behaviors. 

Let us move momentarily, now, from behaviors to aesthetics. Aesthetic 
education is a basic element for meaningful living. 

The good life, not science, not the humanities, not the arts, is the purpose 
of general education. We justify aesthetic education because aesthetic experi- 
ence does contribute to well-being in a unique way, by giving aesthetic satis- 
faction and by intensifying and perhaps illuminating every other mode of ex- 
perience.’ 

In the beginning of aesthetic awareness there is a consciousness of col- 
ors, shapes, textures, movements, lines and forms, also, a sensitivity to the 
way objects smell, feel, look, sound, and taste. When aesthetic awareness at- 
tains a high level, what was there intuitively, remains but is felt and under- 
stood with greater intensity and conviction. Coupled with this, comes a com- 
mitment to art “‘as an elemental instrument in deepening life.” “Although 
the sciences provide the means through which man achieves survival, the arts 
are what makes survival worthwhile.’’ 

Broudy!” expresses the belief that schools can contribute toward the sys- 
tematic development of high level aesthetic judgment through: 
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(1) sensitivity training concerning the technical aspects of art ... cate- 
gorized in The Awareness Program as craftsmanship, a successful 
and skillful use of art tools and materials. 


(2) sensitivity training concerning the formal properties of art ... com- 
parable to The Awareness Program's design, a sensitive use of art 
elements and principles. 


(3) sensitivity training concerning expressiveness ...found in The 
Awareness Program as the power of art, a force which evokes re- 
sponse, influences, predicts, releases, affects, predicts, releases, af- 
fects, changes, communicates, expresses. 


Along with the three above aspects of aesthetic awareness, The 
Awareness Program adds: 


(4) sensitivity training relating to environmental and cultural influences 
in art, designated as cultural art, a reflection of the culture and age 
from which the art originated ... and 


(5) sensitivity training dealing with the inventiveness of man presented 
as uniqueness, people “thinking new” and creating visual state- 
ments in individual ways. 


Aesthetic awareness is the business of the schools and education because 
it affects man and his environment. Training can produce greater sensitivity 
and bring about a change in man’s behaviors. 

The aesthetics of our surroundings are a clue to a pervasive lack of con- 
cern not only for the character of appearance of the world around us but the 
quality of our collective integrity. Is it, I wonder, mere unrelated coincidence 
that the aesthetics of Main Street in every community of America are repre- 
sented by a tangle of telephone wires illuminated by neon glut 
and ... simultaneously ... that American soldiers are charged with a massacre 
in Vietnam?!! ... and that this same kind of attitude reveals itself in the high- 
est offices of the land, as corruption and dishonesty surface before an un- 
suspecting public? 

My purpose, thus far, has been to introduce two major categories of The 
Awareness Program In Art and to establish the importance of both behaviors 
and aesthetics in a total educational program. 

My own involvement in three institutes: the NAEA Pre-conference In- 
stitutes in St. Louis and New York in 1968 and 1969 and the Florida State 
Research Institute concerning evaluation in the arts led me to discover a nat- 
ural affinity between the two entities which I have described. Perhaps I ma- 
neuvered aesthetics and behaviors into a marriage and now they have pro- 
duced an offspring—an art program entitled Changing Behaviors Through 
the Development of Aesthetic Awareness, shortened to The Awareness Pro- 
gram. The model for this program is shown in Figure 6-1. A Process Model 
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TO CHANGE BEHAVIORS, insure a series of learning experiences 
which enable individual to develop high level aesthetic awareness and 
an awareness of the environment. Resulting perceptual abilities, knowl- 
edge, skills, creativity, responsiveness, humanness, and the ability to 
form judgments in the ARTS will bear influence on his (her) behavior 
in life situations. 


TERMINAL 
GOAL 


EDUCATIONAL He (she) will be able to respond to and 


OBJECTIVE ¥ recognize the following, in works of art. I 
| ORGANIZING CENTERS] v/ RELATED TO AESTHETICS | 
= oe eee = =m _— = =— ee es oe = = == = = 
Be ees « 2. CULTURAL ART 1 3. DESIGN a 
, t 
: A successful and 1 1 A reflection of : I A sensitive r] 
i skillful use of 1 a the culture and ‘ Buse of the 1 
y art materials 4 a age from which i ® art elements a 
1 and tools & N the art origi- a ' and princi- | 
1 I I nated i] b ples ' 


14. UNIQUENESS! 
1 

1 People ‘‘think- 
i ing new,” cre- 
I ating visual 

® statements in 
individual 


15. POWER OF ART 
1 


tA force which 

, evokes response: 

I influences, pre- 

! dicts, releases, 

" affects, changes, 
comm unicates 


ARCHITECTURE|PAINTING | SCULPTURE MASS-ART OTHER 
DRAWING] PHOTOGRAPHY] MULTI-MEDIA ART] ART 


RELATED TO BEHAVIORS 


. MAKING RELATIONSHIPS 
relating art to life sit- 
uations 


“STUDIO WORKg 
manipulating 
materials and 
tools 


| 6. PERCEPTION’ 
J increasing per- 
1 ception through 8 
i] 
i 


multi-sensory i 
experiences 


uncovering common denom- 
inators 


developing 
making skills 
analogies discovering the CONTENT 
uncovering and USE OF ART 
media po- 
tential and 


limitations 


using the 
world as 
a resource 


communicating ideas and 
feelings 


producing respecting ideas of others 


art products 


responding 
to the en- 
vironment 
and ART 


seeking exposure to art 
products and performing 
artists 


recognizing 
good crafts- 
manship 


seeing ART 


finding aesthetic rela- 
tionships 


9. EVALUATION 


i 
I thinking critically and forming judgments I 


PROGRAM IN ART 


FIGURE 6-1. ORGANIZATIONAL PLAN FOR AN AWARENESS 
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and An Elaboration Chart of Component Tasks in the Process Structure fol- 
low in Figures 6-2 and 6-3 respectively. 

Figures 6-1, 6-2, and 6-3 have demonstrated the way behaviors materi- 
alize through four processes: perceiving, manipulating materials and tools, 
relating learnings, criticizing, and forming opinions and judgments. What 
about aesthetics? How can the five organizing centers which make up the top 
half of the program model provide an aesthetic base for learning? The answer 
lies in using each organizing center as a springboard for concepts. Conceptual 
statements become the substance for UNITS which are made up of a series of 
behavioral objectives. The behavioral objectives set the four processes into 
motion and result in observable behaviors on the part of the learner. 


The conceptual statements used in this program are vague, nebulous 
ideas until the learning situations described within the unit clarify, expand 
and personalize the original statement enabling it to become a meaningful 
idea in the mind of the learner. His understanding of the concept can usually 
be evidenced by observable acts which he performs. A CONCEPT CORE 
MODEL for THE AWARENESS PROGRAM is shown in Figure 6-4. 


Since most concepts can be “‘grasped”’ by children if a continuum is built 
from simple to complex, the next step is at hand: to seek methods for building 
such continuums and arranging sequences of content material. 

Bloom,'? Krathwhol!4 and their associates have provided a cate- 
gorization of domains within which all learning takes place. Art activities en- 
compass all three of these domains: the cognitive domain, the affective do- 
main and the psychomotor domain. 

This concept can be shown graphically (Figure 6-5) as a growing tree 
with roots already formed before a child enters school. Thus, learning can be 
shown as a tree set against a background of ever-expanding complexities, 
promoting the maturation of that child and sending its branches into space 
and reaching for what is there - satisfying a child’s curiosity. 

Focal points, arranged according to the levels shown on the hierarchal 
learning tree, provide content sequences from which to work. Space will not 
allow full reproduction of the total chart; however, a small section is shown in 
Figure 6-6. 

The ingredients for an awareness program have been assembled: 


1. a program model 

2. two major categories 

3. four processes to incite behaviors 
4. an aesthetic core 


5. a continuum plan for experience increasing in complexity and build- 
ing in content. 
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@) 


MANIPULATING 
ART MATERIALS 
AND TOOLS 


APPLYING 
TO 
LIFE 
SITUATIONS 


RELATING 


e to art during and CRITICIZING 

e to life after school AND 

e to other years FORMING 
subject JUDGMENTS 


areas 


© 


PERCEIVING 


FIGURE 6-2. FOUR PROCESSES 
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1. INCREASING 
PERCEPTION 
THROUGH 
MULTI-SENSORY 
EXPERIENCES 


2. MANIPULATING 3. RELATING ART 


MATERIALS TO LIFE 
AND TOOLS SITUATIONS - 
OTHER SUBJECT 
AREAS 


4. THINKING 
CRITICALLY 
AND FORMING 

JUDGMENTS 


Seeing, hearing, 
touching, feeling, 
smelling - using 
the world as a 
resource 


Responding to the 
environment and 
art - 
@ seeing art 
® making analogies 
© finding contrasts 
® experiencing 
art by making 
it; feeling it, 
physically, 
emotionally or 
kinesthetically 


Uncovering common 
denominators 
through involvement 
in inter-disciplines 


Thinking through 

and planning 
materials 

@ procedures 


Making decisions 
regarding a choice 
of symbols or ab - 
stractions to use 


® functions 
® organization Discovering the 


CONTENT and USE 


OF ART through 
Developing skills © cognitive 
through learnings 
® practice ® recall 
@ recall @ review 


@ experiences with 
art objects 
®@ making compari- 


® review 
® application 


Producing art 
products by making 
art 


Communicating ideas 
and feelings by 


artists 
@ making art 
® verbalization 


Uncovering media 
potential and limi- 


Sons 


® empathic (affective) 
understanding with 


for graphic com- 
munications (i.e.: 
geometric symbols 
used by young 
hawea 


Making decisions 
concerning the use 
of materials and 
techniques (See # 2) 


Choosing subjects 
for art ex- 
pression 


Making aesthetic 
choices in life 


tations through 

® exploring Respecting ideas of 

® discovering others through 

® designing sharing, verbally 
and visually 


— (i.e.: what to wear, 
how to arrange 
furniture, etc.) 


EEE 


Recognizing good 
craftsmanship 


Finding aesthetic re- 
lationships in experi- 


Judging the value 
of works of art 

- through critiques, 
rating scales, etc. 


_ 


through ences, art and 
®@ working with nature 
materials 


Seeking exposure to 
art products and to 
performing artists 


© exposure to art 
© cognitive learn- 
ing 


Deciding how to 
preserve or change 
the environment 


f 


TEACHER USING 
the world, pictures, 
charts, movies, 
stories, events, 
models (nothing 
verbal) 


i 


TEACHER USING TEACHER USING 
thought processes, 
identifying links 
between acts and 
their consequences 


projects, tasks, 
activities 


TEACHER USING 
life application as 
much as possible 
with real situations 
or simulated situ- 
ations 


FIGURE 6-3. AN ELABORATION CHART OF COMPONENT 
TASKS IN THE PROCESS STRUCTURE 
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A key to success lies with the choice and statement of concepts. Most art 
concepts can be “‘grasped’’ by children if a continuum is built from simple 
to complex. 


~ MAKING _— RELATING 


os Are 
gt 


ART ELEMENTS 
AND 
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PROJECTION 
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oe 
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TOOLS, 
/ CONCEPTUAL &- Se 


PERCEIVING — yy, 


on 
i 
“¥atvag — oniv13® 


THE AGE 
AND CULTURE 
FROM WHICH 
ART COMES 


EVOCATIVE AND 
COMMUNICATIVE 
POWER OF ART 


ys 
£ _— ont 
INILVAIVAS © 


A conceptual statement (sentence concept) is a description of the properties 
of a process, structure, or a quality, stated in a form which indicates what 
has to be demonstrated or portrayed so a learner can perceive the process, 


structure or quality for himself. 


FIGURE 6-4. A CONCEPT CORE FOR AESTHETICS 


oF 


APFECTIVE COGNITIVE 


DOMAIN DOMAIN 
Level 14 - Organizing \ Level 14 - Evaluating 
Values (5.2, up) (6.2, up) 
Level 13 - Valuing (4.0) \ Level 13 - Evaluating (6.0) 


S = 
NZ 
\ Level 10 - Synthesizing (5.0) 


Level 10 - Valuing (3.0) 


Level 8 - Responding (2.7) ; Level 8 - Analyzing (4.3) 


Level 6 - Responding (2.3) i Level 6 - Applying (3.0) 


Level 3 - TN 


Awareness (1.7) Comprehending (2.0) 


| 


Level 1 - Awareness (1.3) AX \\ Level 1 - Knowing (1.3) 


Level 0 - Receiving (1.0) Level 0 - Knowing (1.0) 


THE HIERARCHICAL LEARNING TREE: Levels of learning, in each 
domain, are indicated by numbers and horizontal lines. Level numbers 
correspond closely to graded levels. Decimals are from Bloom’s taxonomy. 
Although the predominant flow of learning is upward because of increased 
complexity, there is always some flow in both directions. 


The tree symbolizes growth. Multiple small lines on the lower branches 
represent short primary experiences which become fewer but longer, more 
complex, at the upper levels. 


FIGURE 6-5. THE HIERARCHICAL LEARNING TREE 
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ART EXPERIENCES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
STEM FROM THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


PEOPLE 


OBJECTS 
MACHINES 


ANIMALS also: 
birds, fish, insects 
amphibians, etc. 


Be 


AND INVOLVE THESE ASPECTS OF SIX ART ELEMENTS = 


0-like/ different 
0-long/ short 
Q-straight/ curved 


l-heavy/ light 
1-thick/ thin 
1-happy/sad 
1-foreground/ back- 
ground 
l-clustered/ un- 
clustered 
1-man-made/ 
natural 
1-sky/ base 


2-radiating/ closing 
2-bent/ straight 
2-simple/ complex 
2-active/ static 
2-jagged/ smooth 
2-strong/ weak 


FORM AND SHAPES 


0-designed/ accidental 
0-dot/ spot/ box 
0-thick/ thin 

0-big/ little 

0-open/ closed 
0-old/new 

0-large/ small 

0-alike/ different 
0-happy/ sad 
0-original/ copied 


1-foreground/ back- 
ground 

1-clustered/ un- 
clustered 

1-patterned/ plain 


1-man-made/ natural 
1-2D/3D 


1-important/ unimportant 
(center of interest) 


2-related/ unrelated 
2-imaginary/ real 
2-strong/ weak 
2-worn/ unworn 


Continued 


| 


COLORS 


0-factory/ artist 
0-dull/ bright 
0-black/ white 
0-like/ 
different 


1-hues/ neutrals 
i-primary/ 
secondary 
1-man-made/ 
natural 
1-happy/ sad 
1-dark/light 


2-strong/ weak 
2-planned/ un- 
planned 
2-repeated/ 
non-repeated 
2-contrasting/ 


FIGURE 6-6. ART EXPERIENCES IN THE ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS 
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Curriculum writing begins with these ingredients and a reexamination of 
over-all objectives. To assist in the reexamination of objectives, an “‘Ob- 
jective’? model (Figure 6-7) was developed and its specific application to The 
Awareness Program is shown in Figure 6-8. 

Behaviors today are in ‘‘full swing” but behavioral objectives are not so 
easy to “come by.’’ Units of instruction which are composed of behavioral 
objectives are even more difficult to produce. The whole process usually re- 
quires a change in the manner of thinking, and writing improves with prac- 
tice; so, you see, the marriage of behaviors and aesthetics is in for some 
“rough sledding” and much work. 

Woodruff anticipated some of the problems when he said: 


The traditional concept of education is composed of a set of parts 
that fit together much as the parts of a gasoline-powered piston en- 
gine fit together. The new concept of education is as different from 
the old as a jet engine is from the piston engine. It is composed of a 
different set of parts. 


Presently, behavioral objectives are being designed by members of the 
elementary art staff, and the first phase of The Awareness Program is being 
implemented in the School District U-46, Elgin, Illinois. The objectives are 
being written for use with classroom teachers who are still responsible for the 
major share of the elementary art program in the Elgin schools. 

Art teaching is a cooperative venture carried out by the classroom teach- 
ers and the art teacher-consultants who make scheduled visits to classrooms 
and perform three-fold service: doing demonstration teaching, working with 
classroom teachers and developing curriculum ideas for the district, with the 
art director. 

The district art director operates as a master teacher who works with the 
staff. She directs the development of guideline materials, conducts in-service 
training sessions, prepares supplementary materials, helps build resources, 
edits and supervises the writing of behavioral objectives and other curriculum 
materials submitted by the staff after work sessions. The director performs in 
numerous other ways: informing the community, coordinating all levels of art 
instruction, and so forth. 

In time, through in-service, when classroom teachers develop greater un- 
derstanding and skill in writing and using behavioral objectives, it is hoped 
that they will be able to assist in the transformation of units into the neces- 
sary reading vocabulary for various levels of students, thus enabling some 
students to operate ‘‘on their own” from a wide range of choices within the 
structure and sequence of the program, and under the guidance of a special 
art person. 


Perhaps the most vital change in practice required to make the new 
system operate is found in the role of the student. It hinges on 
freeing him from dependence on the teacher as an initiator of his 
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TERMINAL GOAL 


long range - broad - terminates a learning experience 
- requires a long period of time, perhaps years 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVE 


an aim for some particular segment of the 
terminal goal - terminates sooner, in a 
week, a month, a year 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE 


concise - clear - realistic - attainable 
in short period of time - as short 
as a few minutes - identifies 
specific observable behavior 
of the learner 


to the point 


FIGURE 6-7. GOALS- OBJECTIVES (DEFINED) 
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TERMINAL GOAL 
TO CHANGE BEHAVIORS, insure a series of learning experiences which enable 
each individual student to develop high level aesthetic awareness and an aware- 
ness of the environment. Resulting perceptual abilities, knowledge, skills, 
creativity, responsiveness, humanness, and the ability to form judgments 
in the ARTS will bear influence on his(her) behavior in life situations. 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVE 
At three different exit levels (Ages 9, 13, 17) the student will show 
show that he has increased his ability to respond to and recognize 
the following in works of art: craftsmanship, cultural art, de- 
sign, uniqueness, and the power of art. 


At three different exit levels (Ages 9, 13, 17) the student 
will be able to demonstrate increased perception, great- 
er skill in handling art tools and materials, more 
ability to interrelate the arts and life and more 
confidence and ability in evaluating and forming 
judgments about art. 


EXPERIENCE OBJECTIVE 
Through involvement in a progression of 
experience units in art at each exit 
level (Ages 9, 13, 17) the student 
will be able to demonstrate spe- 
cific accomplishments desig- 
nated in those units. 


FIGURE 6-8. GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE AWARENESS 
PROGRAM 
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next learning venture and as a presentor of information which are to 
ingest as it is dispensed.'® 

The immediate requirement to make this change is a complete package 
of learning materials which he can obtain at his own initiative and through 
which he can move at his own direction. 

A resulting writing model for The Awareness Program is shown in Fig- 
ure 6-9, and criteria are given in Figure 6-10. An example of a short unit en- 
titled Rhythmic Patterns Show Repetition and Variation is presented in Fig- 
ure 6-11. 

As you examine the unit, notice that it has been written in a way to pro- 
vide points of focus but that there is no restriction on other creative discov- 
eries which take place. Individual expressiveness is encouraged and stimu- 
lated. 


The simultaneous change of all parts of a curriculum is a practical 
impossibility. ‘It might be accomplished in a laboratory school un- 
der the control of a research staff, but not ina typical public school. 
It will be years before the rationale of the present revolution is gen- 
erally understood and the new machinery is generally available for 
installation. The labor involved in rebuilding the machine is almost 
overwhelming. '*7 

This means we have to produce rather quickly a set of sequenced 
learning packages, each a complete and self-contained, do-it-your- 
self operation. For the time being, while the supply is nonexistent, 
the venturesome teacher will have to prepare her own units. To do 
this while she also teaches her students under the old teacher-domi- 
nated dispensary process is more than a full-time task. The con- 
version will be slow; but each new package of learning materials will 
move the transition along, and the effect will be cumulative.'® 


One evaluation instrument used in The Awareness Program involves a 
comparison of samplings of children’s art work acquired in successive years. 
Topics for this work are carefully chosen to provide an opportunity for stu- 
dents to use the concepts learned through art. Check lists and profile charts 
are used to record the results. 

In addition, performance indicators developed under the auspices of the 
Illinois State Art Consultants provide a means of identifying information and 
communicating this information to others for purposes of evaluation. 

Indicators are written for three age levels (9, 13 and 17) and are the same 
student ages used by The National Assessment program. It is assumed that 
students of age 13 should be successful with the indicators on the age 9 level. 
And the 17 age group should be successful with both the age 9 and age 13 in- 
dicators. 

Given below, are focus performance indicators which relate cognitively 
to the Design focus of The Awareness Program. 
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In order to provide necessary workability and usability, a consistent writing 
model was designed especially for use in THE AWARENESS PROGRAM. 


THE heading of the model includes: 


Behavioral Objective Carrier 


Category 


Conceptual 


Statement 


The body of the UNIT MODEL is composed of several behavioral objectives 
which begin with the statement: 


The student will be able to: 


The statement is completed by telling how this student will: 
e perform an act or acts 

e involving certain aspects of art 

e using suggested materials 

e fulfilling specific conditions 

e including vocabulary of art terms 

e at a designated level in a sequence of experiences 


e emphasizing experiences stemming from the cybernetic cycle of human 
behavior 


Note: Repeat as many times as necessary to complete the unit. 


FIGURE 6-9. A MODEL FOR WORKING OUT SHORT UNITS 
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The total, integral experience composed of related behaviors is more im- 


portant than any single behavior. Therefore, the short unit plan has been de- 
vised for use in objective writing. 


10. 


ws 


Criteria for the composition of short units are: 


The short unit will not involve a long period of time (weeks, months) al- 
though it will have a long range life application. 


It will draw simultaneously from several fields of subject matter which 
are relevant to the given task. 


It will include a “carrier’’ which is something which has appeal to the 
child and which carries learnings with it. It is something the child wants 
to do. 


It will include several interrelated behavioral objectives. 


The levels of learning will correspond to the levels of learning shown on 
the hierarchal learning tree. The level of the unit must be suited to the 
student’s level of maturity. 


The general concept will be presented as a complete statement, one or 
more sentences. The purpose of the unit will be to enable the student to 
grasp the meaning of the conceptual statement. 


The unit will include the learning of far-reaching concepts, other than 
the general one. 


It will engage the student in behaviors of the world. 

It will foster initiative and creative thinking. 

It must be written within the student’s range of accomplishment. 
It will result in a product the student wants. 


The unit will be written according to the model used in The Awareness 
Program. 


FIGURE 6-10. THE SHORT UNIT - CRITERIA 
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FIGURE 6-I1. AN EXEMPLARY UNIT: RHYTHMIC PATTERNS 
SHOW REPETITION AND VARIATION 


The student will be 
able to perform this 
act or acts 


clap out 


verbalize 


print wallpaper 
designs 

(See: PROCESS 

SECTION, 

GADGET PRINT- 

ING or another 

printing process) 


role-play 
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involving these using these 
aspects of art materials 


rhythmic patterns 
with repetition and 
variation 


using his hands and the blackboard. 


about rhythmic 
patterns which have: 
® repetition 

® variation 


using a comparison of hand clap- 
ping (musical rhythms) and visual 
rhythmic patterns found in 
wallpaper samples. 


showing: 
® repetition 
® variation 


using gadgets, tempera, finger 
paint or printer’s ink; one of the 
background surfaces suggested 
in GADGET PRINTING. 


(Background size about 18 x 24’’) 


applying aesthetic using a sample wallpaper book 
criteria made by combining examples from 
@ repetition to the art class. 


produce rhythm 
® variation to 

relieve 

monotony 


FIGURE 6-11 (con’t.) 


DISCOVERING 
CARRIER: LIFE PATTERNS 


fulfilling these conditions 


The student will create a pattern of 
rhythmic clapping by: 
e REPETITION - 
repeating the same kind of clap and 
then illustrating the repetitive 
claps with drawings on the 
blackboard. 


e SIZE VARIATION - 
varying the loudness and softness 
of some claps and illustrating the 


variation by using large and small 
shapes. 


e SPACE VARIATION - 


claps (close or far apart) and show- 
ing this variation in blackboard 
drawings. 


The student will point out ways that 
rhythmic patterns are found in both 
music and art: 

@ both have repetition 

@ both have comparable variations of 
size - sounds 
intervals between shapes - sounds 


The student will choose color combina- 
tions which he considers appropriate 
for wall decoration. 

The student will show repetition in his art 
product by repeating the same line or 
shape in some order which he plans. 

The student will show variations of 
(1) size 
(2) space intervals 

in his design. 


The student will add his wallpaper design 
(including name of design, cost, etc. on 
the back) to a class collection which will 
become a wallpaper sample book. 

The student will role-play the part of a 
wallpaper salesman who is selling wall- 
paper by using a sample book (a com- 
posite book made from the class exam- 
ples). His sales talk will point out reasons 
for choosing a particular pattern. He will 
use the vocabulary included in this 
lesson. 

(Note: Suggest making a recording.) 


ORGANIZING CENTER: DESIGN 


with this 


vocabulary 
rhythm 
Variation 
repetition 
size 
variation 


space 
intervals 


space 
Variation 


rhythmic 
patterns 


appropriate 
colors 


order 
plan 


design 


wallpaper 


sample 
book 


de 


GENERAL RHYTHMIC PATTERNS SHOW 
CONCEPT: REPETITION AND VARIATION. 


emphasizing 
this exper- 
ience type 


perceptual 
experience 
using hear- 
ing, sight- 
making 
analogies) 


cognitive 
(learning 
art terms) 


relational 
(music, 
art) 


manipulative 
(using a 
printing 
process) 


relational 
(applying 
aesthetics 
to home 
design) 


relational 
art, 
dramatics) 
manipulative 
critical 
(making 
choices) 
relational 
(relating art 
to life occu- 
pations, 
producing, 
selling, 
buying) 
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To what extent do the students demonstrate an understanding of basic 


art concepts: 


Age 9 1. The student can identify the presence of elements of design 


in art objects (different lines, shapes, textures, or colors). 


2. The student can determine the type of balance used in an 
art object. 


(SAMPLE) 3. The student can identify the characteristics that have 


helped in achieving unity in an art object. 


4. The student can identify the center of interest in an art ob- 
ject. 


I do not contend that members of the art staff have discovered a panacea 


for our ills. It is my purpose here to describe what is being done about those 
ills in School District U-46, Elgin, Illinois; to give reasons for believing that 
this program has some merit since observable changes are occurring within 
the school system and in the community—even in this early stage in its life. 
There is evidence of: 
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CHANGE - IN (SOME) CLASSROOM TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES. 
Don’t think for one moment that we have convinced all of our classroom 
teachers, in a brief period of time that art could easily become a catalyst 
for a child centered educational program, because that is not true. Some 
of our teachers “‘close their eyes and ears’’ and do not even choose to re- 
main in the classrooms when demonstration lessons are in progress, but 
we gain courage from the steadily increasing number of teachers who 
have become curious and interested in what is happening and are now 
choosing to remain in classrooms to learn what it is all about. We are en- 
couraged by these teachers who are acknowledging the “‘content of art” 
and are slowly rejecting the former idea that art is a ‘““how-do” consisting 
of a line of magic formulas which produce slick products for the bulletin 
boards in thirty minutes. We are pleased with their efforts to make art 
an integral part of learning. 


These classroom teachers are gradually building respect for the judg- 
ment of the art person’s selection of subject matter. Demands for holi- 
day bunnies, witches and Washington silhouettes are fewer these days 
and the classroom teachers are becoming somewhat less ‘“‘slavish’’ to 
seasonal changes. 


. CHANGE - OBSERVED BY SOME JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ART TEACHERS, who contend that student attitudes are changing. 
Fewer students seem to think that “Art time is a goof-off time.” Stu- 
dents are entering junior high school more knowledgable about art and 


have some basic background in each of the five organizing centers which 
compose the aesthetic part of The Awareness Program when they enter 
junior high school. 


. CHANGE - IN THE QUALITY OF ART TEACHING by elementary 
art personnel in the elementary grades. This change is most pronounced 
probably because the greatest effort and time has been expended here. I 
feel that my accumulated years in art supervision entitles me to make an 
evaluation here. 


I have never, in these many years in art, seen so many, exciting, mean- 
ingful learning experiences taking place in art classes. Lessons are not 
being presented “‘off-the-cuff,”’ in a haphazard manner, as a time-filler, 
as a baby-sitting activity. Each lesson has a point of focus, a place in a 
sequence of learnings. Kids are being “‘turned on” as they were never 
turned on before. Believe me, today’s children know when something is 
worthwhile, and they eat it up. That sacred cow, creativity, isn’t being 
lost at all—but is being sparked by challenging and diverse learning sit- 
uations. Children do respond to learning “‘why” and ‘“‘what for’’ as well 
as learning “how-to-do.” 


District U-46 principals are supportive and interested in what is going 
on. Their wholehearted cooperation has enabled the Art Department to 
initiate innovative ideas in scheduling and teaching. 


. CONTINUED ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT. This has been a pil- 
lar of strength from the beginning but is even more so, now. The number 
of art teacher-consultants in the elementary schools doubled in three 
years. The elementary art staff is provided district work time to develop 
units, write behavioral objectives and to participate in in-service train- 


ing. 


. GROWING INTEREST IN THE COMMUNITY. The number of pa- 
trons who visit periodic art shows is steadily growing. Interest from par- 
ents has increased. An Artists’ Friends parent program involving inter- 
ested parents in THE AWARENESS PROGRAM. 


RESPONSE TO A TANGIBLE ITEM. The behavioral approach pro- 
vides tangible direction for what is to be done. It gives a tool to use with 
classroom teachers, principals, or a superintendent. The focal chart can 
be used to explain what is to be accomplished within a designated time. 
A good unit clearly defines objectives and provides conditions for fulfill- 
ment which are obviously an integral part of living. ART PROGRAMS 
NEED THIS EVIDENCE OF WORTH AND INTENTION—TO 
SURVIVE THE SLASHING CUTS WHICH ARE BEING MADE 
IN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS TODAY. 
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Yes, one school district is making some headway. Granted there are 


many moments of discouragement with eagerness to proceed faster, but those 
involved know that it will be long years before the ultimate art laboratory, 
with students on their own, can become a reality. That will require changing 
parts in the old machinery and time. An old trite expression seems appropri- 
ate at this point: “‘Rome wasn’t built in a day.”” However, there is consolation 
in the realization that although Rome isn’t built yet - it is looking better every 
day, on its way “up.” 
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PART III 
HIGHER EDUCATION EXEMPLARS 


In Part III of this volume, four exemplars of behaviorally based art cur- 
ricula in higher education are presented. The examples were developed for art 
education majors as well as for elementary education majors and general uni- 
versity students. In Chapter VII, Kuhn presents a very comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the philosophical bases out of which she evolved a behavioral ob- 
jective technology for use in the education of art teachers at The Florida 
State University. In addition to the discussion of the philosophical discussion, 
she describes in detail an experiment which utilizes the technology with a 
group of pre-service art teachers. Chapter VIII presents a graduate research 
course for art education students developed around a behavioral approach by 
Michael. Detailing the performance objectives, he also describes the learning 
activities engaged in and the means of assessment used in the course. 

Chapter IX deals with another important group of college students: ele- 
mentary education majors. Based upon work with such a group, Lovano-Kerr 
presents a trilogy of behavioral curriculum models in this Chapter. Utilizing 
minimum level behavioral objectives, she describes an elementary art meth- 
ods course, a classroom inquiry experiment, and an art experience for edu- 
cable retardates. 

In the final Chapter of Part III, Hubbard and Kula direct our attention 
to a group of students often overlooked by art educators - the general univer- 
sity student. In Chapter X they describe a behaviorally oriented art program 
which has been developed for freshmen students at Indiana University. 
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CHAPTER VII 


EXPLORING THE SHARDS OF A 
SHATTERED PHILOSOPHY: 
A PERSONAL ACCOUNT 


Marylou Kuhn 
Florida State University 


Sources 


The behavioral objective Institutes sponsored by NAEA meant a way for 
me to begin a tangible analysis of the education of the art teacher which was 
uppermost in my mind in 1967. Wide discussion about the viability of behav- 
ioral objectives leads me to begin, however, with some meanings given in this 
paper to the words: behavioral objective technology. Technology is used 
throughout because the activities and ideas put into practice have been delib- 
erately applied as tools for achieving educational ends—the pre-service prep- 
aration of art teachers—identified through a wide gamut of intuitively and 
empirically derived concepts held about this task, and certainly not limited to 
those objectives delineated by the function of the tool. Part of the furor, it 
seems to me, is the lack of clear identification of behavioral objectives as a 
tool in the service of education. Reference to behavior is an attempt to deal 
primarily with information about the human being distinct from that which 
comes from non-animate objects! Both of these sources are available to 
teachers in the environment through which they create education situations. 
The acceptance of behavior objective technology on which this study was 
founded evolved out of the conceptualizations sketched below. 

In 1967 I was able to achieve a more comprehensive objectivity about art 
education by being immersed in the activities of the Institute of Education, 
the University of London and in the life of my colleagues there. I had enough 
background in cross-cultural experience and study to be able to identify basic 
premises of both English and American systems. It had become evident to me 
in the early 1960’s that art education was depending heavily upon concepts of 
a past era. The buff and polish of surface renewal was evident, but little ques- 
tioning at the gut level. My background in adult education and sociology be- 
gan to pull at my consciousness. A commitment to life-long learning and to 
ideas of continuity as bases of education had long been disturbed by art edu- 
cation’s child dominated theories and by practices limited to formal class- 
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room methodology. This uneasy accommodation became unacceptable as my 
English student art teachers faced their pupils without some of the social con- 
nections to which I had been able to sensitize my American students. Much of 
what I felt had made my work an organic whole in the United States could 
not be achieved by attention only to children in schools. Concerns I faced ear- 
lier were thrust into stark relief in England. Because of these facts I was 
forced to face the idea of rethinking the parts of my philosophy which were 
increasingly abrasive to one another. I found myself acting like an archae- 
ologist shifting the sands of accumulation to turn up shards of the human 
puzzles. Important pieces for assembling my study of art education came in 
the Asahel Woodruff papers? prepared for the NAEA Institute of 1968. 

By the time this Institute met I was well on the way to experimental trial 
of some of Woodruff’s ideas with a group of art education majors just begin- 
ning their sequence of professional courses. These ideas, plus some of my own 
which came into relief due to the structure I was now able to give them, be- 
came the basic assumptions for a search for more shards which came to a 
state of stasis in March 1971. The material in this chapter recounts some of 
the trial balloons and some philosophical conclusions which have evolved out 
of this trial period. 

The study has consisted of nine quarters of work with four sets of stu- 
dents. I began to teach Group A with the second course of the professional se- 
quence. I was the sole responsible teacher throughout the rest of their prepa- 
ration as art teachers. Group B did two terms with me then two terms with a 
colleague and a summary term with me. Groups C and D each spent one term 
with me and served more as a replication and refinement of one facet of the 
study rather than as an experimental group. 

The beginning was meant to provide the prospective teacher with the 
means, or technology if you will, to understand the multiple, complex facets 
of the task of preparing and presenting a learning situation with an increasing 
perception of the causality behind it. The content of this task centered in per- 
sonal skills representing a repertoire of society’s heritage of leader/follower 
strategies in a relationship appropriate to the demands of the stated purposes 
of art education. 

As the study developed it became clear that the major results brought 
about a more precise delineation of direction and outcome which behavioral 
objective technology has predicted, but in a very different way than had been 
anticipated. Rather than just answer pedagogical technology questions, the 
requirements of its precise structure necessitated the formulation of new 
questions of an increasingly basic nature about art education. Questions 
about content became a stumbling block. This situation was collectively 
shared earlier by the nation-wide delegation of art educators at NAEA In- 
stitutes who were hung up in learning about behaviorizing their activities 
through the inability they shared with the psychologist (Woodruff) and the 
measurement researcher (Clark) to move discussion beyond the simplest level 
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of skill represented by a pinch pot. To some this was reason to say that behav- 
iorizing teaching and learning was inappropriate for art education. To others 
it directed the thrust of their efforts toward multiple yet coordinated experi- 
ences (called by Woodruff a carrier) made up of interrelated, life-oriented, in- 
dividual acts which form a unity due to their contextual focus. As an example 
of this enlarging effort a circus carrier? was developed for the use of partici- 
pants in the second Institute. A similar approach is represented in the refer- 
ence to organizing centers in the Guidelines for Art Instruction through Tele- 
vision for Elementary Schools‘ and by episodes in Teaching Art in the Ele- 
mentary School? The carrier concept did not accomplish entry into the core 
of the problem of what was to be learned but it has brought to the fore some 
discussion of the field in behavioral terms rather than object or commodity 
terms, and it has shown the advantage of grouping aspects of content for a va- 
riety of reasons. 


One keeps being returned to the question of the nature of content of art 
for educational purposes. This major question is not answered for me by 
gathering together the scope of the field whether stated in the generic terms of 
elements and principals; or in the terms of human exemplars such as artists, 
historians, or critics; or in thematic terms which represent concerns of hu- 
mankind. All of these are important. How they are important will depend 
upon one’s assumptions about what is art and education. A number of educa- 
tors have directed their attention to these questions. For example, behavioral 
based technology has been related to the nature of aesthetic response by Kae- 
lin. From his philosophical reference, it has been found wanting. Eisner’, 
too, found this technology wanting. In his study the qualities of the art act it- 
self as an eventful process are used as criteria. Such studies do not seem to 
take into account the situational demands of the art activity or to consider 
that all human acts, overt and covert, constitute behavior. Consideration of a 
technology—non-discipline or multi-discipline based—appears to require re- 
duction from the various realms of discourse (philosophical, psychological, 
sociological, etc.) for one to be able to make application and evaluation. Art 
education, based as it is on concepts from a number of disciplines, requires 
consideration of all together to adequately assess the technology. 

The position of art education continues to be uncertain in relation to it- 
self and to the current pressures of contemporary times. Traditionally artists 
have been at the forefront of human development by incorporating the con- 
cerns and knowledge of their time into the concerns of their art.2 Hermann 
Scherchen, a world renowned Swiss conductor, is particularly well-equipped 
to speak of art, old and new. He has said, 


In this era of technology art cannot function as in the past. Today 
man must make realities, not dreams; he must end things, not plan 
things ... We are living, as never before, in a world of changing val- 
ues; never before have time and space come so close to becoming si- 
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multaneous elements. Therefore, customary, predictable dimen- 
sions and rules are violated every day.° 


That artists and educators are thinking about a biosocial approach to the 
arts as a condition for vitality and relevance in the human endeavor is sug- 
gested in the following passage by John Unterecker. 


This new aesthetic may very well see art not in terms of an arrange- 
ment of things but rather in terms of intersecting fields of energy. 
The work may emerge... not as an object to be isolated for study 
but rather as a continuing dialogue between the shaping artist and 
his inventive audience, both of them necessary to create the device 
that is their communication. 


The aesthetic of our recent past made art into an object-centered phenome- 
non: things done by others rather than events experienced by ourselves. As 
educators we must face recognition of this change and of the need to provide 
learners with fields of energy as well as arrangements of things.!! The work of 
Jack Burnham, particularly The Structure of Art,'? is a considerable contri- 
bution to this conceptual perspective. 

While these problems form theoretical propositions for art education 
and need to be continually restated if we believe in the concept of evolution, 
they alone do not appear to be at the core of our difficulty in regard to the use 
of behavioral objective technology. This is not to diminish the importance of 
this technology, particularly as it exhibits the flexibility to be adjusted to 
depth studies about its use. This is shown in the more recent competency ori- 
entation being pursued by education. It is to say that at this point in time, giv- 
en the knowledge of human heritage which forms the cocoon of our milieu, 
there appear to be additional questions to be faced in regard to art education. 
The requirements of the explosion of knowledge makes us look differently 
upon precision and upon systematic and structural organizations as they ef- 
fect our field. 

In an earlier article about behavioral objectives I compared our need to 
apply current technology to education as it had been adapted for the Apollo 
space experiments.!? In these experiments an environment of concentrated 
precise technology made it possible for exploration into vast distances. An 
educational environment based upon precise entry and direction would make 
it possible for learning to condense large numbers of complex ideas and skills 
into comprehensive generalities necessary for living amidst rapid change. It is 
this change of focus and need for precision which is altering much of our 
world today. An example presented then seems appropriate now. 


A most dramatic and ever-present example of this phenomenon 
may be found in our approach and solution to moving from one 
place to another. One may walk down a path with time to notice de- 
tails of the surface of the path, even to absorb those parts spreading 
to each side. Mount a horse and power gives a different dimension 
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to the time we have to see our surroundings. The horse demands 
close attention to a narrow path. Our focus changes from the leaf of 
the tree to its trunk. Our reactions to the events along the way are 
more general and brief. When our vehicle becomes a car the poten- 
tial for covering a great deal of space in a small amount of time 
forces our attention ahead to vector our coming. Imagine the de- 
structive force of steel and glass hurtling along extrusions or wan- 
dering from tree to tree in random fashion. Imagine, too, the vastly 
magnified precision necessary in our world of jet speed and elec- 
tronic travel.'4 


Education of today will be a precise process if it is to fit its environment 
and its purpose, or it simply will not arrive. It sits astride a world of jet speed 
forces. Human behavior must operate through more precise processes and re- 
spond in precise ways to its shaping forces. These forces are transient and 
complex. Entering into the education act today makes demands on the lear- 
ner parallel to the trust the traveller must exhibit in embarking on a jet air 
journey. One must know where one is going and the effect of interim events 
upon arrival or one simply will not arrive. The traveller trusts the reality of 
the event through an intuitive act backed by as much precise information as 
possible about the plane and about the flight objective in relation to his 
planned destination. In education, at the same time one trusts oneself to the 
event it is essential that precisely the right entry into it be accomplished by 
both internal and external processes appropriate to move one toward the de- 
sired learning, whether the outcome may be formally predetermined or is the 
unpredictable results of heuristic events. Further, it is essential that one know 
where one has been as he emerges from the learning process in order that he 
may move on to the next appropriate learning. Of course the learner has a 
much larger possible entry into his objective orbit than the tiny window in the 
sky available to the astronaut, but the parallel of requirements for both re- 
mains sound. 

Another condition which seems necessary for understanding the appli- 
cation of behavioral objective technology to education has to do with its rele- 
vance to developments in the refinement of knowledge toward interrelated, 
comprehensive generalities. These generalities have been described as sys- 
tems, and an understanding of the conditions imposed by system orientation 
appears to be a prerequisite to appropriate use of behavioral objectives. The 
statement of objectives from a particular perspective is a philosophical ques- 
tion. As such it concerns value judgements and choices. Change in education- 
al directions concerns our expanding knowledge about the dynamics of struc- 
tures and the manner in which they are formed through systems. The func- 
tions of the parts of systems have been found to be closely dependent upon 
their position in a sequence or set and upon the input and output of each part 
to and with its relevant neighboring parts. When these conditions are altered, 
disruption of the process occurs.!® Using appropriate references to systems 
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concepts, art educators may determine the manner in which behavioral ob- 
jectives can serve their general goals and in what way they can be instrumen- 
tal to the requirements of the substantive field. This technology, however, is 
not meant to determine goals. Its value lies in helping one to reach them more 
effectively once they have been determined. This requirement becomes very 
clear to the individual as he develops a learning situation. Taking an ob- 
jective, it can help to locate levels of generality and/or specificity to which it 
can be applied and to describe the system of which it is a part; therefore, help- 
ing to solve the position aspect of the problem of reduction. 

Asahel Woodruff bases his work in psychology and education on the cy- 
bernetic explanation of the human nervous system as it produces thought and 
feeling. By doing so he has suggested that concern about individual educa- 
tional problems, such as curriculum and goals, must be consistent with the 
larger concepts about human knowledge today. While it may be desirable or 
necessary to begin to work on relatively small units or parts of the changing 
educational scene, it is essential that one maintain constant reference to their 
possible position and function in the system. 

For some time art educators have been searching for questions em- 
bedded in their field through curricular study. This has been primarily a re- 
arrangement of content within the schooling structure or institution. Exam- 
ples of situations centered in the learner rather than in the teacher yet with a 
sensitive introduction of socially oriented concerns are promising, as in the 
IPI experiments in Duluth and Pittsburgh. Arrangements which cut down on 
the boxing and streaming of learners through heterogeneous sorting are also 
exciting. The open classroom, the free school, and interdisciplinary ap- 
proaches are all fine examples of attempts to solve the educational arrange- 
ment problem. But, as a number of perceptive educators such as Holt!® and 
Illich!” have stated, the educating problem has been seen as synonomous with 
the schooling problem. This is not the case. Work on refining current ideas of 
programming or even of structuring education through curricular reform 
leaves us still not focused on a central problem. This is not to say that alter- 
ation of our concept of school will not serve to help solve this larger problem. 
The thrust of educational effort throughout the 1960’s produced many inter- 
esting and instructive variations on schooling. In fact, the Florida State Uni- 
versity College of Education is deeply immersed in one such revision (Ele- 
mentary Model) that systematically restructures schooling as such, develops 
a tightly coordinated model of interaction across old boundaries of the sys- 
tem of teacher education to include public school systems and the first year of 
teacher employment. I submit that this is still not facing the problem in its en- 
tirety and that until we do define more accurately the appropriate questions 
the research we do must be clearly labeled as part of the whole and placed in 
the context of this greater whole. I am convinced that this whole is the total 
environment or world culture and that learning and education needs to be de- 
liberately related through old and new institutions of great diversity.18 1% 20, 
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71 Some of these institutions may have the educational function as their cen- 
tral pursuit and some of them may, as now, operate with it as a peripheral 
focus. The major difference would be the position of honor and respect, there- 
fore of effectiveness, provided to the aspect of educating facilitated by these 
additional institutions. Cooperation among the staffs of various social in- 
stitutions for education which does not have artificial age and locale bound- 
aries is not a utopian dream. It is the logical next step in a situation in which 
estimates in 1970 credited 80% of learning as coming from non-school 
sources.”? 

The importance of many social institutions to the arts is clear when we 
consider the minimal amount of arts involvement which is possible directly in 
the schools of today. Professional theater, musical concerts, dance and origi- 
nal visual art works must be sought elsewhere or artificially brought in as en- 
richment. The arts are not subject to conceptual transfer as are many other 
areas of knowledge. Any reproductive vehicle is a dilution of their meaning 
and knowledge content. These vehicles are better than nothing but need to be 
used in full recognition of the distortions they contain. Artists in residence are 
bringing a little of the artist’s feeling of commitment to children who have 
learned to think of art as only manipulative fun or who have seldom seen any- 
thing more than examples of their own beginning artistic formulations. Even 
when the most desirable art experiences are available to learners the time al- 
lowed for them is a minute part of the school calendar. A much more livable 
relationship between schools and arts institutions of our society as well as 
new organizational forms not yet developed seem to be called for. It is not 
enough to inject behavioral objective technology into an already obsolete so- 
cial form. On the other hand school application is apparently a viable way of 
obtaining some of the results preliminary to the larger task I have just de- 
scribed. 

Warren Martin” has suggested our present situation can be seen meta- 
phorically in the Egyptian legend of the phoenix. By using the ashes to nour- 
ish the soil on which new beginnings are built one can ““Get nourishment from 
tradition without being bound to its forms.” It was with this purpose that I 
found myself analyzing behavioral objective technology at the same time I 
was using it to develop students who hopefully are capable of its use or its de- 
struction dependent upon its applicability to the new unknowns of their teach- 
ing careers as we turn to a new century in which all learning will probably 
need to be related to the total environment throughout all of the human life 
span. 

I found that behaviorizing my courses provides a specificity and an effi- 
ciency which contributed to development of diverse teaching styles by provid- 
ing my students a more clear feed-back on what they were doing as they car- 
ried out personal, independent, teaching decisions. They were also able to see 
their fellow classmates solve teaching problems in differing ways. This was 
the short-term gain. Effort at a better understanding of what may be the right 
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way of doing, of long-range effectiveness, has been approached through com- 
plementary educational technologies - particularly those applicable to the de- 
velopment of a comprehension of self in relation to society. This distinction 
between order or efficiency and effectiveness or what should be done is inter- 
estingly analyzed by Charles Silberman in Crisis in the Classroom.*4 This, 
then, is not an account of research as represented by the accountability of 
limited, experimental, empirical data upon the education of art teachers by 
means of behavioral objective technology. Rather than an extrapolation of a 
piece of the whole it was an attempt to orchestrate some of the cues which are 
extant in the questioning edge of scholarship on education. The idea of art 
teacher education for service in schools is a shard of a new whole coming up 
over the horizon of our “‘space ship earth’’, and research into behavioral ob- 
jective technology seen in this context of self determination and freedom (in 
the English infant school sense) for education as a continuous part of life was 
the field of my endeavor. 


Contexts 


The seven professional courses in art education for undergraduate ma- 
jors at Florida State University occur in a sequence of five terms. Taking 
committee-determined topics for each course I have attempted to transform 
some of them into behavioral tasks. Determination of objectives for goals 
provided by the department were shared by myself and the students. We 
added others as the need arose. Often the students chose unique tasks for 
themselves to obtain the same objective as other members of their class. 
Some of the tasks I felt it to be my responsibility to give guidelines for be- 
cause they represented areas either almost completely new to the students or 
they involved complex social interaction with other groups of people. This 
will parallel the public school situation. 

The experiment, while carried out under the existing sequential structure 
of course content, did not limit itself to these concerns; and the outcome of 
the study has indicated a rather drastic revision of this structure to combine 
the characteristics of more explicit objectives about the learning tasks which 
take the place of topics oriented toward teaching and a systematic rather than 
a sequential structure. I will illustrate later some of the kinds of experiments 
undertaken to achieve the first of these characteristics, that is, learning tasks. 
The latter, re-structuring, remains to be done in its entirety. I visualize it as 
an attempt to set up a curriculum which will contain discrete competencies 
some of which are singular, some of which have series of sequential clusters, 
some of which are designated by the educational institution as instruments of 
social tradition and change, some of which will originate from the learner 
himself as he understands and articulates his learning from the center of his 
own existence, and some of which will establish connections with a number of 
additional institutions in the local community. All would be subject to a 
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range of alternative positioning based upon entry capacities of individual stu- 
dents. 

Change from a perspective which is object (art) or other (teacher role) 
centered to one which is self or behaviorally oriented appears to have first pri- 
ority. Until a large enough number of concerns of teacher education are 
scrutinized for the clarity of their requests upon the student and for the 
amount of contamination from irrelevant areas of discourse and until they 
are stated as behavioral or task items, the organizing of these items will be a 
happen-chance activity. The manner of solving space probe problems can 
serve as a model for workers here. 

Under the restraints of conducting an experiment within an already ex- 
isting, complex structure, I used as a guide the concept of taxonomies to as- 
sess the appropriate placement of activities in the various five terms. Accord- 
ing to the hierarchies suggested by the taxonomy model, learning was as- 
sumed to develop from less to more; from simple to complex; from concrete 
to abstract (see Arnheim” for a depth treatment of this topic); from individ- 
ual to group and/or from incidental to global. At the same time all parts of 
our content were subject to being fit into the larger whole of educational 
structuring. These criteria were put to all terms in the sequence and helped 
me to deal with the study from a comprehensive or holistic perspective rather 
than from the disjointed parts through which I found myself working due to 
the pattern of faculty assignments among the teacher preparation courses. 

Terminology was an important means for sharper focus among the par- 
ticipants. Behavioral objectives referred to the whole task of learn- 
ing/teaching; while the learning parts were called performance objectives and 
teaching parts were called instructional objectives. The person’s role in the 
objective determined his perspective as learner or teacher. The formal plan 
for these objectives were called contracts. Thus, contracts were written from 
either the learner’s or the teacher’s position and they consisted of two major 
divisions: pre-planning and the event. These formal contracts took the place 
of lesson plans which had been centered in the teacher’s actions. The attempt 
in the contract was to center it in the learner’s actions regardless of the 
writer’s position. This is a basic premise of the Woodruff papers and this 
change in focus is critical to adequate use of behavioral objectives. Other 
terms used in the contract can be seen in the outline example of it. (Figure 
7-1). Distinction was made between the terms goal and objective.** This was 
done in order to identify the level of specificity to which we were referring. A 
goal was a global projection and shifted to an objective when it could be 
stated as a human action or behavior. 

I see the first step in revision of teacher preparation as being a part of the 
question of what its content is which was mentioned earlier. It is possible that 
we may find it desirable to make a much more clear distinction between 
teaching and learning than previously done; and, as many educators have sug- 
gested, that behavioral technology as we know it today will have a certain ap- 
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II. Entry level of student: taxonomy of general maturity 
Ill. Instructional/Performance objective (single concept or as few concepts as 
possible) 
A. Action (stated as overt verbal or overt nonverbal expressions and exe- 
cutions, often of covert responses) 
B. Conditions 
1. Theater (organization or arrangement) 


Ww) I. Purpose (organizing center or life centered carrier) 


y 2. Content or substance: Art 
= a. Literary (idea) 
2 b. Technical (media, tools, processes) 
aa c. Formal (design or organization) 
- C. Criteria (test of occurrence of learning) 
a4 : ; 
A IV. Exit levels of students: taxonomies 
A. Art: substance 
B. Affective behavior 
C. Cognitive behavior 
D. General maturity 
V. Resources for student use. 
VI. Theater preparation and materials 
Just the pre-teaching section of this outline 
could become a student contract for individ- 
ualized learning. It has the potential of pro- 
viding self-teaching instruction, i.e. perfor- 
mance objective. 
@) I. Sequences of teacher actions 
A. Perceptual presentation: opening set 
B. Stimulation of recall and organization 
) C. Elicitation to objective and action: choices and decisions (establishment 
Zz of dymanic impetus) 
ae D. Provision for trial of experiences 
: E. Feedback: interpretation and shaping of responses 
iw 
aa 


Note: 


Teacher action sequences may need to be 
repeated, especially when more than one con- 


cept (single) is present in the objective. 


II. Time plan 
III. Teacher resources 


Note: The teaching section provides for group or 
individual teacher involvement. 


Note: The Roman numerals in circles refer to the 
levels described in Figure 8-11. 


FIGURE 7-1. CONTRACT OUTLINE FOR TEACHING/LEARNING 
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propriateness for teaching as such and a differing relatedness to various sub- 
stantive fields. I do not think anywhere near enough information is in for us 
to substantiate opinion about it in regard to art. As an art educator I can not 
dismiss this technology for either aspect of the teacher preparation content 
until more descriptive research provides more concrete items for analysis and 
evaluation. The state of the field does not now provide this data in an empiric- 
al way; therefore, our opinions are educated guesses. 

The thrust of my experiment has been to adapt this technology to the 
teaching of teachers, who of course are unique in that they will be art teach- 
ers. Much discussion of behavioral objectives has been directed to its appro- 
priateness for art. I have seen none which focuses on the teaching behaviors 
being learned by prospective art teachers rather than on the learning behav- 
iors expected from the student. I have a deep-seated hunch that one can pre- 
scribe a situation without predetermining the event or product of that event. 
If, as I am inclined to intuit, the above is true then there is a real and sub- 
stantial place for this technology in the development of humanistic art learn- 
ing situations. I think there are significant differences between the learning 
and the teaching aspects of education that have not been recognized in this 
controversy. 


Tasks 
A. Psychological set toward teaching 


To provide knowledge of what a teacher can use to be a teacher, that is, 
to see, hear, touch as tangible evidences of events and situations was a begin- 
ning objective. Interpretation of tangible evidence is quite another area, sub- 
ject to intuitive soundings as well as empirical evidence. To begin to get a 
young person to take on leadership tasks one needs to help him identify what, 
where and how he can exert such action and what he can use to inform him- 
self about his options in any particular situation. Naming parts present in 
most group educational settings is such a beginning. These can be divided into 
two types: managerial and behavioral. The managerial deals with non-human 
objects and organizations, while the behavioral identifies responses of the in- 
dividuals or learners involved. Content currently influencing managerial cir- 
cles from space and systems technology are readily transferrable to the edu- 
cational setting and can provide excellent help to the teacher faced with im- 
mense logistic detail. Behavioral tasks for comprehension of this somewhat 
formalized content are easily developed. The area that is of concern to us, 
however, is the human one. In this dilemma I have found the Woodruff” list- 
ing of student and teacher behaviors (Figure 7-2) of considerable help in dif- 
ferentiating from among globally tenuous responses seen by the un- 
sophisticated observer of individuals in school settings. We have taken his list 
as a word study, defined their meanings and tried to give as many human ex- 
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amples as possible of their occurrence: first by discussion among ourselves, 
then as observers and participants in classrooms. 

Woodruff divides his list into acts a teacher will do and those students 
will do, recognizing that these overlap and that they occur in response to each 
other. By being encouraged to focus on either the teacher’s acts or the learn- 
er’s responses or on both, the individual is given options for developing his 
knowledge in tune with his capacity and disposition to empathize with a situ- 
ation. He begins to see his own entry skills in reference to educating. This ini- 
tial task was deliberately kept open except for the provision of psychological- 
ly defined behavior patterns common to teaching and learning. Both generic 
abstractions of these patterns and their variations within type limits were 
used as content. An example which has helped comprehension of the differ- 
ences possible is reference to a fruit: as a Delicious apple and the variations a 
number of apples of this type might have which make them different, yet like 
each other. A similar comparison is made with another type of apple, as a 
Macintosh, then with other species of fruit. 


B. Entry or readiness 


Emphasis upon the entry status of the student is present in the Woodruff 
papers. I had been experimenting with some forms to provide individual pro- 
files as cumulative records of art education majors. I have used his analysis of 
the learning/teaching cycle with its statement of sequence of parts as a guide 
to extend the entry concept of the profile to learning about the teaching task. 
Profiles kept on individual student contracts written and fulfilled during the 
third term of the sequence illustrate a considerable diversity in choices of con- 
tent for each one. A picture of the nature of the effort is immediately appar- 
ent from the profile, (Figure 7-3 and 7-4), and individual or tutorial guidance 
using this type of cumulative record is based on more than a wish and a guess. 

A number of teaching aids for understanding the entry concept emerged 
at the same time from my attempts to analyze the learning situation as it was 
reflected in behavioral theory for an in-service session with art teachers of 
Fairfax County, Virginia. Much emphasis was placed upon the cognitive view 
of art experiences to provide the teacher with places where the student could 
enter into the study of art. Data from this experiment indicated that the con- 
cepts underlying behavioral objective technology are essential to com- 
prehension of it as a neutral tool, and that often considerable time and many 
references to real educational happenings are not requisite. This reinforces 
Woodruff’s premises. Language will be a difficulty; as will the requirement 
for examples from real situations directly relatable as bridges between parts 
used to illustrate cause and effect in teacher action. Taxonomies are of help 
here. Despite the risk of over-simplifying connections from a psychological 
point of view, I found it helpful to extend and relate one taxonomy with be- 
haviors as an example (Figures 7-5 and 7-6). Another help was a pictorial 
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b. Meanings (1) Historical 
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c. Effect of time, place 
and purpose 


Analysis of learning situations 
a. Parts 
b. Curriculum 
(1) Levels 
(2) Timing 
(3) Content 
(4) Structure 
- Management 
+ Technology and aids 
- Appropriations 
Dev. of learning situations 
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a. Individuation 
b. Grouping 
c. Psychological basis 


Application of art knowledge 
a. Development components 

b. Artistic components 

c. Artistic forms and forming 
dad. Contemporary issues 

e. Critical judgment 


Knowledge of the human 
a. General characteristics 
b. Characteristics relevant to art 


Teacher role 
a. Responsibilities and opportunities % 
b. Self-evaluation profile 
c. Student-teaching 
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level 1 simple 


KNOWLEDGE: defined as verbal storage with ability to recall and repeat. 
1.10 Knowledge of Specifics: Terminology & Facts 
1.20 Knowledge of Ways and Means of Dealing with Specifics: 
Conventions, Trends, Sequences, Classifications, Categories, Criteria, 
Methodology. 
1.30 Knowledge of the Universals and Abstractions in a Field: 
Principles and Generalizations, Theories and Structures 


level 2 
COMPREHENSION: defined as conceptual understanding with consequent ef- 
forts on decision-making processes in adjustmental situa- 
tions. 
2.10 Mental Images of Specific Objects, Events, Qualities 
2..20 Mental Constructs of Groups of Objects, Events and Qualities 
2.21 Concepts of Categories of Objects 
2.22 Concepts of Processes relating Events and Consequences 
2.23 Concepts of Qualities 
2.30 Mental Constructs of Principles Derived from Process Concepts 
2.40 Mental Constructs of Special Technical Processes for the Deliberate Pro- 
motion of Intellectual Behavior 
2.41 Analysis 
2.42 Evaluation 
2.43 Verbalization of Concepts 
2.44 Problem Solving 
level 3 complex 


CREATIVITY 
3.10 Inventive Creativity 
3.11 Comprehension of Technical Processes Used for Synthesis 
3.12 Conceptual Imagination 
3.121 Open Perception and Keen Differentiation 
3.122 Freedom to let Ideas Reveal their own Structure 
3.123 Tolerance of Change 
3.124 Freedom to Engage in Intuitive Flights for Ordering Elements 
3.20 Artistic Creativity 
3.21 Comprehension of Technical Processes Used in Giving Expression to 
Artistic Ideas and Feelings 
3.22 Conceptual Imagination (see 3.12) 


Adapted from Asahel Woodruff, ‘‘A Taxonomy of Educational Objectives”’ 
NAEA Institute for Research Training, 1968. 


FIGURE 7-5. TAXONOMY, SIMPLE TO COMPLEX OBJECTIVES 
IN THOUGHT 


THOUGHT CATEGORY 


LEARNER BEHAVIOR 


1 1.10 Perceive 

1.10 Describe 

1.20 Analyze 

1.20 Review 

1.30 Order or Organize 
Z 2.10 Interpret 

(mental image or symbol) 

2.20 Explain 

2.30 Conclude 

2.40 Predict Consequences 
3 3.10 Synthesize 


3.121 Imagine 

3.122 Empathize 

3.123 Change 

3.124 Invent 

3.20 Artistic Expressing 


Note: This listing correlates and expands these two ideas as presented by 
Woodruff at the NAEA Institute for Research Training, 1968. 


FIGURE 7-6. RELATION BETWEEN KINDS OF THOUGHT AND 
KINDS OF ACTION 


model, obviously tenative, which developed art as a taxonomy from general 
to specific (Figure 7-7). The taxonomies helped to identify the place in a larg- 
er whole where the teacher was focusing for the art event. The concept of lev- 
els provided by the taxonomies helped to lay out the counters in the situation 
in such a way that entry and outsome could be seen relative to the whole. It 
provided a measure for the reliability of the event for a particular level of par- 
ticipant. 

Two worksheets were developed for consideration of the art event. An 
art task was analyzed under six component parts in Worksheet A (Figure 
7-8), and one of these parts was further analyzed for its content in Worksheet 
B (Figure 7-9). Assumption was made that an item understood at this level of 
specificity would be precise enough to make into an instructional objective. 
The task was formalized two levels deeper than generally done. Having a 
worksheet which directed thinking to several parts of an artistic task resulted 
in more ideas about its nature being made available. Individuals differ con- 
siderably about what these parts are except at the most simple and general 
levels of formal description of the nature of artistic tasks. This should help 
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Delineation of the information necessary to carry out the task. 


(—A. Physical Parts 


1 
De 
os 
4 
> 


hers Technology 


rtistic Elements 


Task 
uman Processes 


Abeer wh wi ane oe 


5, MENINGES Tope 


AB WhH 


Note: Each section may have more items than allowed. Add as many as needed. 
Code with letter and number. 


May be concepts, operant instrumental motor patterns, vocabulary, or memo- 


rized data. Ask yourself, ‘‘What does a person need to know or be able to do 
in order to do this task?’ 


FIGURE 7-8. WORKSHEET: A. TASK ANALYSIS 


12/4) 


Delineation of skills and knowledge necessary before attempting the task. Entry 
skillis necessary for every item in the task analysis. List according to task anal- 
ysis headings. 


letter name 


cao gp | 


ena sp | 


OG oS) | 


Note: Add more items if needed. 


May be concepts, operant instrumental motor patterns, vocabulary, or 
memorized data. Ask yourself, ‘‘What does a person need to know to be 
able to do BEFORE he can do this task?”’ 


FIGURE 7-9. 
WORKSHEET: B. ENTRY BEHAVIOR FOR 


Task 
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our search. The worksheets can be helpful given ample time for delving into 
old ideas and for relating parts. These aids were incorporated into the college 
courses. 

Experiments with both pre- and in-service education, however, have re- 
inforced my opinion that until art educators are better able to relate cogni- 
tively to art little can be done to develop systematic organization of specific 
educational situations. This is not limited to behaviorizing. In my mind it in- 
cludes any philosophic structure beyond our present pre-occupation with 
mechanistic aspects like elements, processes and media (which incidently 
have been formalized) toward more than happenchance inclusion of depth in- 
tuitive, aesthetic, creative, and psychological considerations about art. 


C. Assumption of teacher role and 
D. Language for art criticism 


Next a task was set up which would require leadership actions on the 
part of the prospective teacher at the same time it provided context and con- 
tent for learning in art. A number of solutions could have served. The most 
successful, in that the learner was able effectively to assume the role of teach- 
er most in keeping with his own personality and to assess his efficiency or 
ability to order the situation as a teacher, were video-tape demonstrations 
and micro-teaching sessions of a single concept and/or carrier about art. This 
task was made up of three divisions which later the students would come to 
know as components in a contract: planning, presentation and evaluation. 

Planning centered around knowledge of what educational situations can 
be and of the skills needed to develop them. It was assumed that the student 
entered the planning task with a background in art content and in behavioral 
analyses from our earlier study. He was also expected to draw upon his past 
experiences as a learner to recreate educational situations he felt to be appro- 
priate. To this we added new information about limiting and focusing one’s 
objective. The behavioral technology with its system of checks and balances 
was of considerable help in showing where irrelevant or inaccurate con- 
clusions were being made. Group A worked hard as they decided how to 
eliminate extraneous and interesting or supplementary material which did not 
have a direct or significant bearing on the content objective of their video- 
tape. This was the most difficult aspect of planning and often seemed to be 
the result of imprecise language surrounding fuzzy interpretations of their art 
experiences. This deficiency led me to include a section on language in regard 
to art during the first term of the professional sequence for Group B. I have 
labelled this task, language for art criticism (Task D). 

In a course devoted to synthesizing and organizing prior knowledge 
about art content, I added a topic meant to provide the means for analyzing 
what one was saying in terms of its relationship to other statements. I used 
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the system of language analysis presented by Philip G. Smith? as part of the 
research project report, Improving the Teaching of Art Appreciation (Figure 
7-10). The topic concerning language for criticism became an entry task for 
all others developed in the study. 

When Group B undertook the video-tape planning task of a single con- 

cept (Task C) they were more aware of themselves as art critics as they chose 
the content they wanted to pursue and they appeared to be aware of more 
choices open to them. 
They were, in addition, more efficient in use of their teaching assessories: lan- 
guage, body gesture, process and object examples, posters and graphs, se- 
quences, and so forth. Individuals made decisions about what they would 
present or teach. They were advised to use familiar material so that they 
would be concentrating upon learning how to manage the parts of the educa- 
tional situation not on learning about art content. 

The activity described above was an attempt to make those factors which 
could be identified as essential to enter a task consciously accessible in a ‘‘for- 
mal” manner to the learner. This approach, suggested by the theory of Ed- 
ward Hall in The Silent Language”, was very real to me because of my expe- 
rience in English art teacher preparation where cultural smearing of meaning 
in an “informal” situation provided a new view of slightly different, informal 
American teacher education practices. It has in retrospect also provided a 
new perspective on the total structure of professional education for teachers. 

To return to the chronologue of the development and refinement of the 
task meant to facilitate assumption of the teacher role, the second part of the 
video-tape task, presentation, must be described. Work was done in teams, 
one to help with feedback on decision-making during planning and another to 
handle the technological matters of actual taping. Each student played three 
roles: teacher, reflector and technician in combinations of overlapping team 
cooperation. I had used the technique, adapted from Harvard’s teacher edu- 
cation program, of team teachers and evaluators for a number of years. The 
new ingredient for behaviorizing was to intensify and record actions on video- 
tape. Both the system of checks in the behavioral technology and the per- 
manent quality of the video-tape medium contributed to making casual pro- 
jections. The rigor of the show quality in a new medium revealed strengths 
and weaknesses in this simulated situation often not caught until much later 
during internship. We were, therefore, able to use this information for indi- 
vidual development while the student still had college time. 

Using in-school locales with Groups B and C, I tried to obtain similar 
sharp delineation of understanding about developing learning situations as 
that achieved with the video-tape demonstration. I found that the in-school 
task provided a situation more conducive to seeing one’s self as an interactor 
with other personalities, that is, with the feeling of the ambience of a situ- 
ation; while the video-taped teaching task of a demonstration was better for 
management problems. It is, of course, impossible to teach well without both 
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FIGURE 74102 PEDAGOGICALLY: PURPOSIVE, VERBAL 


Categories 


Not classified 
Scheduling 
Recitation 
Solicitation 
Valuational Structuring 
Cognitive Structuring 
Surfacing 


Negative or denying 


Affirming or acknowledging 


Semiotic explication 


Syntactic 
Semantic 


Pragmatic 


Promoting cognitive set 


Inferring 
Deductive 
Inductive 
Retroductive 


Evaluating or justifying 
Formal 
Empirical 
Systematic 


Samiotic Explication 


OPERATIONS 


When teachers express facts & opinions 
to instruct. 


Any discussion of meaning. When some- 
thing functions as a sign 

Relationships of signs one to another. 
Formal structure of signs. 

Relation of signs to the objects they des- 
ignate or denote. 

Relations of signs to their users. Intro- 
duces psychological, sociological, & 
historical dimensions. 


“In the art class where the signs under discussion 


are usually non-linquistic ones, samiotic ex- 
plication becomes very complicated and each of 
the sub-categories could be broken down still fur- 
ther.” (page 126) 
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A. Syntactics 


1. Internal 
Concerned with the formal relations within a given work. 


2. External 
Relates the qualities or style of the work to the other artis- 
tic works or Styles. 


3. Vehicle 
Concerned with the materials of the work as physical ob- 
ject. 


B. Semantics 
1. Presentational 
Some works directly present objects 


2. Representational 
In addition they may also symbolize or suggest. 


C. Pragmatics 


1. Personal 
First person explication of what the sign means to the 
speaker. 


2. Artist 
Talk about what the sign meant to the artist. 


3. Social 
Talk about the role the sign has played in society, i.e., reli- 
gious or patriotic. 


from: Phillip G. Smith, “Verbal Operations in Classroom Instruction’’; 
D.W. Ecker, ed., Improving The Teaching of Art Appreciation; Ohio 
State University: HEW Bureau of Research (project no. V-056) Re- 
port RF 2006 
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of these competencies. What seems to have been important in my experiment 
was the clearness with which it developed that we had been trying to accom- 
plish both together in simulated situations and that the prospective teacher 
could develop in much greater depth in approximately the same time through 
better defined, more limited, more focused tasks: a.) in management, and b.) 
in self involvement. Without the rigor of identification of behavioral out- 
comes through the processes suggested by the NAEA Institutes I would not 
have realized how global I had been, and how happenchance was the teacher 
preparation I had thought to be rather precise and comprehensive. If these 
Institutes do no more than initiate extensive questioning about the precision 
of our teacher education programs in the U.S., they will have served their 
purposes well. I am convinced, despite this, that the need for more precision 
may possibly be more closely enmeshed with social forces today than with the 
behavioral emphasis. In order to be meaningful in the context of systems ori- 
entation, individual learning must be developed in a manner which relates it 
to its environment. 

The third aspect of the video-tape task was its use for feedback. Group 
cohesiveness was high due to the team approach and real dependence each 
person had upon the members of his team for success. All were tense yet open 
to this new experience of seeing oneself on the tube. The task of a demonstra- 
tion carried out by Group A, where the unseen audience became the learners, 
allowed us to focus upon the structure the prospective teacher had given to his 
material and its presentation, including mannerisms of the central actor. A 
gradually increasing list of factors which produce audience reaction came out 
of general discussions; and the possibilities of an insightful analysis began to 
be apparent. 

The second group of prospective teachers (Group B) were given a some- 
what more complex video-tape task: micro-teaching with five to eight hand 
picked children from our laboratory school. The presence of students in the 
taping situation changed the focus of feedback—as previously described for 
other in-school situations—from management to interaction of personality. 
Both types of video-tape (demonstration and micro-teaching) provide impor- 
tant, tangible, repeatable evidence of teacher performance which is extremely 
valuable to teacher preparation that has cognitive deliberation as one of its 
basic premises. Behaviorizing this experience provides access to human per- 
sonality differences as sources of environmental or situational change. 

With Group B the video-tape demonstrations done by Group A were 
used to expand the student’s understanding of the task of video-taping, the 
range of choices each had in deciding upon a topic and the potential of the 
medium for evaluative purposes. With Groups C and D the demonstration 
tapes were followed by in-school teaching experiences. By this time the pro- 
spective teachers were formalizing plans which centered in the student. This 
was still planning for a group with the understanding that an ideal education- 
al situation would allow such plans to be made for and by individual learners 
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when this was appropriate. This was a part of the attempt to shift from a 
teacher-centered perspective to a student-centered one. It, admittedly, is a big 
jump and was made explicit in later terms of the college program for Group 
A who experienced planning for both groups and individuals in the next term 
of their professional sequence. The difference in these two perspectives was 
subsequently elaborated upon with all Groups. I found out very soon that 
learning and teaching are two very different concepts when behaviorizing 
study, and they require quite different responses. 

At this early stage we were able to succeed in the school testing of our 
behaviorized plans as much because we were working in a school in which the 
children are non-graded, the teachers work in teams and the curricu- 
lum—especially in math, social studies and parts of English—is behaviorized. 
Children were familiar with prescriptions and contracts, self-direction and 
peer help, all of which are related to a behavioral orientation. This is an old 
school beset by the strains of absorbing almost 50% new, black, dis- 
advantaged children, yet it is alive with the discovery of self and with dedi- 
cated professionals. My students grew tremendously, but it was this entire 
combination of factors not just the precision and systematization which came 
from consciously looking at behaviors as the focus for developing of teaching 
and learning competencies. Feedback in the combination of tasks described 
above appeared to bring each of these four Groups of prospective teachers 
(A,B,C,D) full circle to entry with greater control over new teaching contexts 
than I had previously been able to bring about. They were more competent 
earlier and more of them were creative in solving the problems of student 
teaching. 


E. Point of view 


Companion with the precise, systematic behaviorally based concepts just 
discussed have been attempts to orient the college student to think about the 
profession he is preparing to enter; and to initiate an open, gradually deep- 
ening, personal point of view to serve him as his basis for operations. This 
content area can be used to develop comprehension of the systems approach 
based as it is on interrelated parts. Reinforcement and analysis as to the phil- 
osophical fit of behavioral objective technology seems to me to be absolutely 
essential for its use as a tool for education rather than as a criterion for ac- 
tion. The whole system, as Norbert Weiner*® so aptly indicated, makes the 
cybernetic guide not its separate parts. Thus, considerable emphasis upon 
what makes up art education appears to be necessary in the preparation of art 
teachers. 

Development of an appropriate task for this purpose has had three trans- 
formations in the experimental sessions of this study. First, the personal essay 
was used as a culmination of library work, searching of individual beliefs and 
group discussions. I was doubtful that the linear, climax and focus oriented, 
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and synthesizing requirements of the essay form contributed very much to 
helping the novice teacher put his ideas and dreams about working as an art 
teacher next to the real events he would encounter in schools. Interesting as 
these essays have been I am convinced that they mean more to the college 
teacher who finds in them confirmation of his own mature philosophic 
struggles than to the college student just beginning to think about teaching. 
They simply are not aware of how one part effects another until attempts to 
teach demonstrate it. The second type of task was a list, grouped for re- 
latedness if the author so chose, of considerations important to the writer as a 
potential art educator. It succeeded in making the student more com- 
prehensive and provided him with a skeleton for including all sorts of ideas 
regardless of their relevance to one another. The gain in amount of awareness 
seemed to be more important at this stage than the loss of synthesis or inter- 
relatedness. This task was an improvement but not the answer. The third 
stage in behaviorizing this objective was to adapt the idea of a paradigm to 
the attempt at philosophic understanding. Several of the art education texts 
contain such diagrams of conceptual content so the students are somewhat fa- 
miliar with them. They are also increasingly common in educational litera- 
ture. For some years the ability to communicate with both visual and verbal 
symbols has been a part of our program. It has been used for display-type 
presentations. The model, or paradigm, task focuses this ability upon the 
meaning of the symbols as they effect one another due to context. It stresses 
the forces between parts as much as the parts themselves. As a teaching 
strategy it is more precise than either verbal listing or visual/verbal displays. 
The diversity of ideas, the different perspectives presented, the contextual 
wholeness is far more complex than achieved through the essay form; while a 
recognition of cause as well as effect makes it an improvement on the visu- 
al/verbal display. The results of the student’s attempts to make a model of 
their ideas about art education have been among the most exciting outcomes 
I have recently experienced in teacher education. In the last stage of its evolu- 
tion, this task was presented as a contract for a model of the field of art edu- 
cation. 


F. Building curricula 


The last term of our professional courses takes place after student teach- 
ing. By this time the student has had three terms of face-to-face encounters 
with children, experiences in a variety of schools including one of consid- 
erable length in which he is exposed as an apprentice to a wide range of prob- 
lems in curriculum. The term’s work centers in the task of bringing all of this 
information together as a formal study of curriculum theory and practice. 
Each prospective teacher is encouraged to innovate as he faces the con- 
forming structures of schools and societies. 

I have based the behavioral objective technology portion of this task on 
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systems theory as it relates to curriculum. Two concepts are basic to my ap- 
proach to curriculum: 1) that the stages or levels of objectives and/or goals 
are interrelated in hierarchial contexts ranging from the most general to the 
most specific, and 2) that the event, which represents the most specific end of 
this continuum, is a limited combination of units chosen from a limitless 
number. Models worked out to illustrate these concepts served as supportive 
technology in the development of curricula. 

The first concept is an outgrowth of the ideas presented by Manuel 
Barkan in the article, “Curriculum Problems in Art Education’’!, In its 
present form it is an elaboration of his suggestion of enlarging locales (Figure 
7-11). In curriculum planning the teacher may begin at any point, global or 
specific; but must account for all levels of the system. Presentation of this sys- 
tem of levels of contexts provided the students with a criteria for evaluating 
the effectiveness of their objective- or goal-oriented statements by checking 
them against the level(s) above and/or below them. The objective should be a 
direct outgrowth of its tangential levels. 

Second, the concept model for developing events provided access to the 
idea of the immense number of isolated units which may be coordinated for 
the educational event. The event model provides generic units of space and 
time which coordinate to make an event. Starting with any specific example 
of a generic unit all others may be chosen to fit with it. Learning to do this 
may be played as a game of matching. This concept freed the students to im- 
agine their own content from a considerable number of objectives and goals. 
It stopped or reduced their seeking of “‘art ideas’? whole cloth as if they were 
goodies hiding just over the horizon. It helped the student to realize that art 
activity evolves out of the specifics (objects, humans and ideas) of any event. 
These specifics are validated according to the reason for their inclusion, 
shown as goals and objectives in the model of enlarging locales. These two 
concepts, presented as a system of interrelated parts, helped the students to 
realize that the educational event is contextual in nature and that its limita- 
tions as well as its potential are derived from the parts of the context. 

Group A began to state the ideas that were to determine curricula as a 
total class. Group B divided into two sections. Each of these groups, repre- 
senting a society’s wishes in microcosm, enunciated the values they could 
agree upon as a group. This took them through Levels I and II of the model 
(Figure 8-11). Level III provides for a choice of perspectives for the content, 
depending upon the curriculum theory chosen by the student. Thus, Levels 
III through V were evolved individually as preteaching plans, all coming out 
of the base laid in Levels I and II. Development of Level VI could only occur 
within a real, not a simulated or a future oriented event. This is the face-to- 
face encounter; therefore, not a part of our seminar on curriculum. The con- 
tract outline (Figure 8-1) refers to these Levels in the circled Roman numer- 
als IV, V, and VI. The diversity and depth of understanding in individual cur- 
riculum plans is witness to the opportunity for personal involvement which 
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LEVELS 


I CULTURAL OR SOCIAL GOALS | 


II EDUCATIONAL GOALS 


ete 


III ART GOALS: Structure of Art, 
Subject &/ or Problems 


IV CARRIER OBJECTIVES: 
Organizing Centers, 
Life Problems 


V INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVES: 
Interaction 


VI ENTRY TO 
ACTION: 

Analysis 

& Plan 


= 


Depiction of how levels of curriculum are related to one another. The tele- 
scoping rectangles show that each succeeding level is less comprehensive than 
the former and fits into its scope. Level I is the most global or com- 
prehensive, gradually focusing down to very specific analysis and ordering 
necessary for a moment of interaction at Level VI. 


The taxonomy: (a) moves from general to specific, 
(a) from abstract to concrete, 
(c) it pyramids as it becomes specific, 
(d) levels I, II, & III depict generalizations, 
(e) and levels IV, V, & VI depict specifics as defined by 
time/space. 


This taxonomy was developed to illustrate the position in a continuous se- 
quence of objectives which is occupied by instructional (or behavioral) ob- 
jectives. With such a series of references, this technology can develop the spe- 
cificity needed by today’s educational personnel. 


FIGURE 7-11. A PARADIGM DEPICTING A TAXONOMY OF 
CURRICULUM OBJECTIVES* 


*This concept is an outgrowth of a number of sources on systems and particularly of the theoreti- 
cal speculations of Manuel Barkan in A Seminar in Art Education for Research and Curricu- 
lum Development, p.245-246. 
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has been the outcome of this task and of the series of behavior based tasks 
which have made up the experiment in art teacher preparation presented in 
this chapter. 

The development of art teachers who have the capacity to change with 
the demands of their profession led to encouragement of a general attitude of 
questioning. This technology has had little acceptance among art teachers, 
thus it has had little chance of empirical testing. It seems desirable to keep an 
objective view by continually questioning its viability, not for reasons of dis- 
missal upon romantic or reactionary bases. Rather for reasons of sound 
scholarship. Behaviorizing the professional education of art teachers, in- 
cluding the specific knowledge and skills necessary to do so, must meet the 
question of what is the half-life of this subject matter and at what time in the 
future will its relevance, procedure and/or attitudes pass its inflection point 
and start downhill toward obsolescence? Meanwhile there is much to be said 
for the advantages it provides the teacher/leader and the learner/guide for in- 
creased control of their environment. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A BEHAVIORAL APPROACH 
IN A RESEARCH COURSE IN ART EDUCATION 


John A. Michael 
Miami University 


Research is one of a required core of courses for those students pursuing a 
master’s degree with art education as a field of concentration at Miami Uni- 
versity. Generally speaking, this course is to acquaint students with research, 
noting kinds and purposes, methods, important people in the field, and ap- 
propriate written research form for those who elect to do a thesis. The materi- 
als presented herein should not be thought of as final and complete, but as 
being experimental and evolving. This course is taught primarily as a seminar 
in research, there being little or no lecturing. Class discussion centers around 
readings in the field and the research projects being carried out by the partici- 
pants. At the present time, the following are the behavioral objectives of the 
course which have been developed. 


Behavioral Objectives 


1. To read, discuss, and evaluate (oral and written) current and past 
research in the field and related areas as found in various types of 
publications, dissertations, etc. 


2. To identify and discuss the outstanding researchers in the field of 
art education. 

3. To recognize and discuss the importance of research in solving 
problems in the field of art education. 

4. To identify and discuss problems concerning the field of art educa- 
tion which are amenable to research methods. 


5. To differentiate among various common types of research, 1.¢., ex- 
perimental, historical, normative survey, empirical, theoretical, and 
alternative methods. 


6. To apply research methods as a means of solving problems in art 
education. 
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7. To write an unchallengeable statement of a research problem with 
appropriate hypothesis(es). 


8. To develop and appropriate design for a research study. 


9. To analyze and evaluate one’s research design and that of others in 
the class. 


10. To identify and use the proper statistics appropriate for various 
research designs, i.e., percentages, correlations, measures of signifi- 
cance (t test, F values), etc., either by hand or by the computer. 


11. To recall the meaning of various levels of significance: .05, .01, .001. 
12. To interpret data via charts and tables. 


13. To list conclusions and to interpret the results of one’s own research 
findings, noting any significance for the field of art education. 


14. To write the research study in accepted thesis form. 
15. To present orally before the class and guests the research study 
which was conceived and carried out. 


These behavioral objectives are achieved by four activities or projects: 
(1) class discussion-participation, (2) written summaries (three) of research in 
art education and/or related areas found in the literature of the field, (3) a re- 
search project (written in thesis form), and (4) an oral presentation of the re- 
search study. The research project which the student develops and carries out 
is considered the most important aspect of the course. The following is an 
edited example of one of the resulting studies by a member of the class. This 
study has been edited severely because of space. Introductory pages, related 
literature, bibliography, and appendices are not included. 


A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ABSTRACT 
QUALITIES OF CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILDREN’S 
PAINTINGS AND DISEASE INVOLVEMENT (CON- 
DUCTED BY MARGARET B. NEEL, ART TEACHER FOR- 
MERLY WITH THE CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS). 


Introduction 


Of all the handicapped children taught in art classes, the cerebral palsied 
child seems to be the most neglected in both literature and practice. This may 
be due to the fact that there usually is a communication barrier and that art 
work generally does not appeal to this child because of his gross muscular 
movements. Therefore, it would seem that more knowledge of this particular 
child and his art aptitudes would be beneficial in identifying, understanding, 
and evaluating his work. 

Painting 1s an art area in which these children enjoy their efforts and pro- 
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duce satisfying results. They are involved in their painting to a remarkable 
degree and pursue their work for long uninterrupted periods. Even though 
their paintings appear somewhat abstract, they are generally ready and eager 
to explain them, tell a story about them, or relate them to meaningful person- 
al experiences. After examining their paintings for some time, the following 
question arose. Is the degree of abstractness closely related to the degree of 
disease involvement of the child? If such be the case, it may be possible for art 
teachers to ascertain from the abstractness of a child’s painting some in- 
dication of the severity of the disease involvement and vice versa. The follow- 
ing pilot study was undertaken with the hope of giving some insight and un- 
derstanding to the art work of the cerebral palsied child and thus help the 
teacher guide the child and aid his progress. 


Carrying Out the Study 


Working with the null hypothesis—there is no relationship between the 
degree of abstractness of the cerebral palsied child’s art work and the degree 
of his disease involvement—the study was carried out with the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade cerebral palsied children in the Condon School of the Cincin- 
nati Public Schools. 

Paintings from the regular art classes of this group were collected over a 
four-week period. In each painting the child was asked to paint something 
that interested him. He was then given an opportunity to explain his picture 
and relate its meaning and contents. If the child could not talk about or ex- 
plain his picture in an understandable manner, the picture was not used. In all 
of the paintings used for this study, the children were attempting to depict 
concrete (realistic) and meaningful experiences in their lives. 

The doctor’s diagnosis was taken from the medical charts, coded with a 
three-point scale, and placed on the backs of thirty-three pictures which were 
produced. The following scale was used: | - minimal, 2 - moderate, 3 - se- 
vere. The pictures were then taken to Miami University, where they were dis- 
played on bulletin boards. Nine graduate students in art education were 
asked to judge them, also on a three-point scale, concerning abstractness. The 
judges were made aware of the following scale: | - realistic, meaning that ev- 
erything in the picture corresponded to some known or recognized person, 
place, or thing; 2 - partially abstract, at least one thing in the picture was ab- 
stract, the quantity of realistic or abstract qualities did not matter but the pic- 
ture contained both; and 3 - abstract, meaning there was nothing in the pic- 
ture that corresponded to a known or recognized person, place, or thing. 


Findings and Conclusions 

The doctor’s diagnosis of disease involvement was correlated with the judg- 
ments of the art educators concerning abstractness, resulting in a high posi- 
tive correlation of .88. See Figure 8-1. For nine of the thirty-three paintings, 
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note the 100 per cent agreement among the judges and between the judges’ 
scores and the doctor’s diagnosis for the abstract pictures belonging to the se- 
verely involved cerebral palsied children. 

It appears that there is a strong relationship between disease involve- 
ment of cerebral palsied children and abstractness in their paintings, thus re- 
jecting the null hypothesis. Therefore, one may assume that it is somewhat 
possible to tell from the abstractness of the paintings of the cerebral palsied 
subjects the degree of disease involvement, especially in the paintings of the 
severely handicapped. The results also suggest that even though realistic 
forms are intended by the child, there is a strong tendency for the art work to 
become abstract in character. Such knowledge of the relationship of the in- 
tent of the child, abstractness in painting, and disease involvement is of prime 
importance to the teacher who instructs cerebral palsied children in art. 

A checklist and three rating scales are used for evaluation and are dis- 
tributed at the beginning of the course. Both the students and the instructor 
may use these same instruments privately, in conference, or both. Aspects of 
all behavioral objectives are included in these measures which involve the four 
activities of the class. The checklist and rating scales follow. 
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CHAPTER IX 
A TRILOGY OF BEHAVIORAL CURRICULUM MODELS 


Jessie Lovano-Kerr 
Indiana University 


Part I: Undergraduate Elementary Art Methods Course 

Sequel: Art Unit for Grade 2 
Part II: Classroom Inquiry—Individual Assessment of Performance 
Part III: Art Experiences for the Educable Mentally Retarded 


Introduction 

The coming-of-age of behavioral objectives in art education has been 
nurtured by the discrepancies observed between what art curricula purport to 
do and what actually occurs in the classroom. These discrepancies may be the 
result of confusing the objective—the learning outcome, with the instruc- 
tion—the learning experience. Basic to this confusion may be the lack of cer- 
tainty and agreement on what the specific goals of art instruction should be. 
To alleviate this confusion two vital tasks need to be confronted: one, defin- 
ing art content and identifying specific art behaviors; two, developing meth- 
ods for better evaluation of processes and products. 

The author views behavioral objectives as organizers for the teacher and 
as advanced organizers for the student. As organizers for the teacher, they aid 
in curriculum planning and student evaluation, and as advanced organizers 
for the student, they identify course expectations and define evaluation proce- 
dures. Curriculum that is behaviorally based can also be used as a means to 
describe to others, in specific terms, what one is trying to accomplish. 

The purpose of this article is not to describe how to write behavioral ob- 
jectives, nor to laud or criticize their use, but rather to outline three uses that 
the author has made of behavioral objectives. 


Part I: Undergraduate Art Methods Course 


Undergraduate art education majors at Indiana University take a se- 
quence of four methods courses, the first of which surveys the field and em- 
phasizes art teaching at the elementary school level. Most students in this 


course are first term juniors with fifteen credit hours or more in art studio and 
art history. 

Minimum level behavioral objectives as described in McAshan! were 
used as the model for defining this curriculum. Objectives at this level give a 
complete, basic statement of the goal as well as stating the performance, be- 
havior, activity, or instrumentation, that will be required of the learner in the 
evaluation of his achievement of the intended goal. The minimum level be- 
havioral objectives allow for increased teacher flexibility in stating goals and 
in planning strategies for carrying out activities to obtain these goals. As 
pointed out by McAshan this level provides an alternative approach to behav- 
ioral objective development when it is either impractical or impossible to de- 
velop an objective into a higher level classification, especially if appropriate 
behavioral observations and critical standards are not available for the pur- 
pose of evaluation. Another reason for using this level is to allow for individ- 
ual differences, since individual students are not expected to react the same 
way in all situations or toward all common phenomena.? 

The following course description defines goals and states minimum level 
behavioral objectives for each task: 

Art in the Elementary School: The main objective of this course is to 
provide a number of diverse performance experiences within a general frame- 
work of art education theory and related areas for the purpose of developing 
competencies germane to art teaching in the elementary school. This course 
values and incorporates many opportunities for the participant to draw on his 
new experiences and ideas and use them in realistic situations. 

The first eight weeks of the course focus on student participation in pan- 
el and individual content presentations, observations in the elementary 
school, textbook assignments and quizzes, curriculum development, and 
training in the use of A-V equipment and the development of instructional 
visual materials. 

The second eight weeks of the course concentrates on teaching perform- 
ance in the elementary school. Each student is assigned to teach art once a 
week for eight weeks to an elementary class. Students meet weekly at the 
University to evaluate current lesson plans, to discuss problems encountered 
during the last teaching experience and to exchange ideas and observations. 

The student records his teaching experiences with reference to the total 
effect of each lesson taught. 

Mid-term and final individual conferences are used to assess the stu- 
dent’s progress and the effectiveness of the course. 


1. Minimum Level Behavioral Objectives for each task: 


A. Student Panel Presentations: 


1. To demonstrate an understanding of some aspects of contem- 
porary culture and how these forces influence the teaching of 
art. 


2. To demonstrate the ability to research the content of art theo- 


ry (child development in art, evaluation of children’s art, crea- 
tivity, perception, etc.); to summarize salient points and to 
present the information in a unique, visual manner empha- 
sizing the implications for teaching art. 

To demonstrate the ability to plan a learning experience, to 
perform with confidence in front of peers and to experiment 
with new ideas for presenting information. 

To demonstrate a knowledge of where to obtain visuals, how 
to develop instructional materials, and of how to use A-V 
equipment. 


Evaluation: Students are evaluated by peers using a form that de- 


fines criteria appropriate to each stated objective. 


B. Observations in the Elementary Schools (6): 


l. 


To develop the ability to analyze teaching—learning activities 
in relation to different schools, teachers, teaching strategies 
and students. 

To use this analysis to select a preferred grade level, teacher 
and school for his own teaching experience. 


Evaluation: Observation form completed by student after each 


experience. 


C. Media Presentation: 


1. 


To demonstrate the ability to research, independently, an un- 
familiar medium appropriate to the elementary level, develop 
a lesson plan, and present it to peers. 


Evaluation: Students are evaluated by peers using a form that de- 


fines criteria standards appropriate to the task. 


D. Textbook (McFee): 


i 


To demonstrate the ability to think with the content in McFee 
through the use of hypothetical situations presented in four 
essay quizzes of twenty-five possible points. 


Evaluation: Level of performance expectation is 20 to 25 points. 


E. Curriculum Development 


L 


To demonstrate the ability to distinguish between three differ- 
ent teaching strategies: Discovery-Inquiry, Didactic and Non- 


directive. . 
To demonstrate the ability to write performance objectives. 
Criterion level: The written objective must specify what the 
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pupil will be able to do as a result of the lesson, what concepts 
are to be learned, what skills are needed and what criterion 
standards will be used for evaluation. 


To demonstrate the ability to design and organize a learning 
experience that includes the following components: 

Previous experiences 

Present activity 

Performance objectives 

Concepts, skills and information needed 

Method of presentation 

Materials needed 

Organization of materials, students, equipment 

Evaluation 


To demonstrate the ability to define or identify what can be 
taught in art and how it can be taught most effectively. 


Evaluation: Specificity of lesson plans. 


. Field Experience: 


1. 


To demonstrate the ability to translate written lesson plans 
into an actual teaching-learning experience. 

To demonstrate the ability to relate to students and be sensi- 
tive to the psychological and physical environment of the 
classroom. 

To demonstrate the ability to get students involved and inter- 
ested in the activity. 

To demonstrate the ability to identify and cope with adverse 
student behavior. 

To demonstrate the ability to time an art activity to comply 
with the limits set, and to organize appropriate clean-up pro- 
cedures. 

To demonstrate the ability to use visuals and A-V equipment 
for more effective presentations. 

To demonstrate the ability to assess whether performance ob- 
jectives of the lesson were reached. 

To demonstrate a professional attitude during the field expe- 
rience. (To include: adherence to school policy, preparedness, 
promptness, responsibility, interest, cooperation, etc.). 


Evaluation: Classroom teacher-university student mutual agree- 


ment on the quality of performance using an evaluation form 
that incorporates the above criteria. 


Sequel: Art Unit for Grade 2 


A critical task for the student in the above described courses is to devel- 
op a curriculum for a specific grade level using behavioral objectives. Since 
curriculum development is one of many tasks included in the introductory 
methods course, the initial presentation of the theoretical bases for behav- 
ioral objectives and their uses is not complete. Subsequent methods courses 
extend this initial experience improving the student’s competencies in pre- 
paring behavioral objectives. Students use the three basic questions in Ma- 
ger’s book as a framework for developing and critiquing curricula: “*What is 
it that we must teach? How will we know when we have taught it? What mate- 
rials and procedures will work best to teach what we wish to teach’’?3 

Determining the content of art, writing meaningful objectives, identi- 
fying, defining, and measuring terminal behaviors and designing instructional 
procedures to accomplish these goals appears to be a formidable task even for 
the experienced art teacher. However, students accept the challenge. They 
write behaviorally based lesson plans; try these plans on children, and then 
evaluate their experiences, critically reviewing the structure and content of 
their lessons with the intent of improving the next teaching experience. As 
would be expected, increased skills and competencies in writing and using be- 
haviorial objectives in teaching evolve from this procedure. 

The following is a selection from some lessons on art designed by a stu- 
dent in the course and used by him in a second grade class: 


Lesson Plan I Line 


A. Introduction 


1. Discovery for these six weeks will include line, shape, space, tex- 
ture, and color. 


B. Present Activity: Drip Printing 


1. Drip printing relates to the previously learned principle of form 
and to the present lesson on the principle of line. 


C. Behavioral Objectives 


1. As aresult of today’s activities students will be able to coordinate 
the geometric principle of line with the artistic principle of line. 

2. Students will observe a peer demonstration depicting the direc- 
tional patterns of line. As a result of this demonstration, each stu- 
dent will be able to express verbally and draw manually on news- 
print with a crayon the directional patterns of line such as diago- 
nal, horizontal, perpendicular, radiating, and circular. 

3. Each student will be able to draw manually on newsprint with a 
crayon a line to represent different moods such as fear, anger, hu- 


mor and love. 
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4. Each student will be able to drip lacquer on cardboard shaping a 
vivid design. Each student will be able to repeat dripping on top 
of the lines already formed in order to build up the surface of the 
lacquer. 


D. Concepts, Skills, Information Needed to Fulfill the Desired Behav- 
i0rs: 


1. Perceiving, directed toward evaluating and discriminating in the 
use of line. 

2. Design Elements (Concepts-Information): Expressiveness and 
use of line with an end result of producing a combination of lines 
into an organized design. 


Lesson Plan II Shape 
A. Previous Activity: Line 
B. Present Activity: Shape 
C. Behavioral Objectives: 


1. The students will be able to reinforce their learned directions of 
line in an alternate activity which involves decorating a portable 
cylindrical sculpture. 

2. Utilizing the cardboard block, each student will be able to ink the 
roller, ink the bottle, print with a wooden spoon, and “‘pull’”’ the 
print. 

3. Each student will be able to draw, glue, and piece together shapes 
into a preferred line pattern. 

4. Each child will be able to handle the various tools for the four op- 
erations in printing a block. 

5. Each student will be able to verbalize the functional utility of 
each piece of printing equipment. 


D. Kinds of Concepts, Skills and Information: 


1. Concepts: Through visual perception and physical activity each 
child will have formed the basic knowledge of what constitutes a 
print. 

2. Skills: Having previously constructed a block, each student will 
be able to become involved in the printing process. 

3. Information: The printing process will enable the student to dif- 
ferentiate “printing” as a distinct technique uniquely different 
from ‘‘drawing” or “painting”’. 


Students will give a visual demonstration of shapes in space and will 
show how overlapping gives an illusion of depth. The demonstration will also 
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show how shapes seem to vary in size according to the size of the picture 
plans. 


Lesson Plan III Space 


A. Previous Activity: Shape 


1. Concepts emphasized: Line segments that are stretched, bent, or 

inverted can become a shape. 

Skills: Overlapping the shapes produces the dimension of depth. 

3. Information transmitted: Cylindrical sculpture utilizes both line 
and shape in forming unique patterns. 


Nw 


B. Present Activity: Building a piece of sculpture and “‘pulling”’ a print. 
C. Behavioral Objectives 


1. The student will be able to view the sculpture of famous artists 

and determine the balance, rhythm, and dominance of each piece. 

Each student will be able to sketch his own sculpture and use as 

many principles as possible in his creation. 

3. Each student will be able to ink the roller, ink the block, print 
with a wooden spoon, and “‘pull”’ a print. 
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D. Kinds of Concepts, Skills and Information: 


1. Concepts: Each student will be able to distinguish the different 
processes involved in building a sculpture. Verbal interaction will 
initiate his awareness of the dimensions of balance, rhythm, and 
dominance and subordination. Also through visual perception 
and physical manipulation each child will form the conceptual 
knowledge of what constitutes a ‘“‘print’’. Lastly, each child will 
form a beginning concept of what elements make a collage. 

2. Skills: Students will be involved in such mental activity as con- 
trasting famous sculpture, organizing new concepts, and dis- 
criminating subtle variations. Additionally, they will be able to 
define and describe through graphic illustration their under- 
standing of the newly learned principles by sketching their 
projected piece of sculpture. Manual coordination will be a neces- 
sary skill in completing the end product. Visually receptive stu- 
dents will look for a variety in texture and pattern in a film. 


Lesson Plan IV Texture 


A. Previous Activity: Space 


1. Concept emphasized: Space has dimensions of balance, rhythm, 
and dominance and subordination. 
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Skills: Mental activity to the point of discrimination between 
subtle variation in concepts is acquired in addition to the physical 
skill of manipulating a hammer and coping saw. 

Information Transmitted: Vocabulary, design, and materials are 
all important variables to be considered when utilizing space as in 
making a piece of sculpture. 


B. Present Activity: Texture 


C. Behavioral Objectives: 


i€ 


Utilizing a cardboard backing of 18 x 24 inches, each student will 
develop a collage utilizing his understanding of line, shape, space, 
and texture. The student will cut, glue, and paste his collected 
materials to form a spatial design that he will be able to verbally 
describe to his peers. 


2. Each student will review with the aid of visuals the principles of 
line, space, shape, and texture and will begin to verbalize these 
terms when discussing his art work. 

Lesson Plan V Color 
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A. Previous Activity: Texture 


| 
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Concept emphasized: Design contains elements of line, shape, 
space, and texture. 

Skills: Knowing the concepts of line, shape, space, and texture, 
each student glued, pasted or stapled materials to form a collage. 

Information Transmitted: Collage is a design which utilized dif- 
ferent media to achieve a successful balance between the elements 
of design. 


B. Present Activity: Color 


C. Behavioral Objectives: 


Le 


Utilizing previous demonstration groups, the students will be able 
to review within their groups of five the important factors in their 
element of design and will give this information to the class in a 
demonstration that will be taped and can be played at the art fair. 
After this review of concepts, each child will be given pentels to 
sketch a design on the film. 

Each group of students will be able to choose a method to point 
out the importance of an element of design. 

Each group will be able to describe and define for the class, the 
connotative values of their element in design. 

Utilizing these concepts of design, each student will be able to 
sketch a colored design on film. 


Part II: Classroom Inquiry: 
Individual Assessment of Performance 


How do we know how much an individual child has learned as a result of 
instruction? Do we state desired or expected success level of performance for 
an entire class? 

The literature on objectives emphasizes the importance of defining ter- 
minal behavior by stating conditions to be met by the learner in demonstra- 
ting his mastery of the objective, or by specifying the desired level of per- 
formance? using a criterion standard for the expected success level. Explicit in 
the literature is the potential and possibility of using objectives for individ- 
ualized instruction.®>’ Yet, terminal behaviors, whether stated for a group or 
an individual usually are not concerned with pre-instructional levels. 

A given student’s readiness to assimilate certain concepts, skills or 
knowledge may be greater than or less than the specified level of performance 
necessary to enable him to advance to criterion. It is possible for a student to 
have greater increments of learning than his peers, yet not meet the criterion 
standard stated by the objective. The educational significance of his accom- 
plishments tend not to be recognized. On the other hand a student who is 
more endowed may need to exert very little effort to reach the desired level of 
competency. Although his increment of learning is much less, his rewards are 
greater for having reached the ‘‘finishing line”’. 

If we want to make success possible for children of the same age who dis- 
play different levels of readiness to learn, then we need to assess both the ini- 
tial level and the final level to determine the increment of learning. While the 
author gives an example below of a behavioral objective based on learning in- 
crements (incremental objectives), she feels that much more attention should 
be given to the concept. 

To test the effectiveness of using objectives of this nature in the class- 
room, the author designed a pilot experiment in classroom inquiry. 

The purpose of the inquiry was three fold: (1) To determine the level of 
readiness of the student to graphically represent space, (2) To determine the 
effects of short-term instruction on the readiness level of the student, and (3) 
To determine the range of individual differences within each classroom. 

Four art teachers and one art education undergraduate student partici- 
pated in the inquiry. These participants were involved in a variety of teaching 
situations at the elementary level: inner city, mentally retarded, and middle 
class suburban. Each teacher received the same instructions with the sug- 
gestion that the vocabulary be adjusted for the comprehension level of their 
students. Prior to presenting the one or two lessons on spatial representation, 
each teacher instructed his students to draw a landscape. This was in the form 
of a verbal request without any elaboration. Spatial representation concepts 
such as overlapping, size of objects, position of objects, color intensity and 
detail were then presented by teachers to their respective groups by means of 
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the inquiry method and student involvement. Reproductions of scenes by 
landscape artists were shown and questions posed such as: How does this art- 
ist show that some objects are closer than others? The teacher continued to 
ask questions until all the spatial concepts were identified. Students were tak- 
en out of doors to experience spatial phenomena. Again, questions pertaining 
to space were asked. A number of student activities were suggested in which 
the spatial concepts of overlapping, size, and position could be demonstrated 
by positioning students in relationship to other students. 

These instructions and procedures were developed from the following 
objectives: 

Given two lessons on devices which artists use to represent space and on 

the cues that we use in perceiving space, the student will be able to in- 

crease his concepts of spatial representation as demonstrated by pre and 

post instructional drawings. The post drawing will either achieve crite- 

rion (14th category) or will show an increment of learning of at least five 

categories on the Eisner Visual-Verbal Spatial Representation Scale. 
The terminal behavior of each student will be a function of his initial read- 
iness level, the effect of the instruction and his ability to translate perceptual 
information into graphic form. The Eisner scale identifies, graphically, the 
less sophisticated to more sophisticated devices used by children to represent 
space with a fourteen category range. Its clarity and simplicity makes this 
scale highly useable in an instructional situation. 

The initial drawings indicated a wide range of individual differences in 
readiness for spatial representation within each group. The brief instruction 
narrowed the range considerably within each group and between groups even 
though the composition of the classes varied from mentally retarded children 
with a mental age of 9, to inner city children in the Ist and 6th grades and 
middle class suburban children in grades 3, 4, and 5. However, the greatest 
range within each group, appeared in the increments of learning as derived 
from the differences in the scores from the pre and post drawings. Some chil- 
dren moved from category 2 on the Eisner Scale to category 12, an increment 
of 10 categories; others in the same group moved from category 10 to 13—an 
increment of 3 categories (see Figure 9-1). If one were to look only at the ter- 
minal behavior, a limited amount of information about the actual achieve- 
ment of individual students would be transmitted. Neither the student nor the 
teacher would be aware of how much was learned during the instruction. On 
the other hand, assessing pre and post instructional behaviors provides a mea- 
surement of individual growth and can provide guidelines for further instruc- 
tional development based on the levels of student achievement of previous ob- 
jectives. Using the concept of increment of learning as the basis for develop- 
ing instructional objectives in art for educable retardates is the subject of Part 
Il. 
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FIGURE 9-1. PHOTOGRAPHS OF STUDENT EXAMPLES 
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Part III: Art Experiences for Educable Retardates 


The need for more research and curriculum development in art for re- 
tardates is made evident by the lack of relevant literature in this area. Art 
curriculum guides for the retarded generally give step-by-step procedures for 
making specific objects. The emphasis is on the use of materials and the fol- 
lowing of directions. Art is generally viewed as therapeutic activity or as in- 
termission between “‘hard-core”’ subject learnings. Until the time when we 
identify specific art behaviors appropriate for retardates, state the behaviors 
adequately for instructional purposes and develop the necessary instructional 
materials and evaluative instruments, special education administrators will 
continue to question the efficacy of art in the curriculum. 

As an attempt in this direction the author, assisted by Steven Savage, de- 
signed several art units for retardates which are based on the incremental be- 
havioral objective model. 

A sequence of 36 lessons have been developed from behaviors identified 
as specific to two central themes: Body and self awareness and spatial repre- 
sentation. Although many concepts are repeated from lesson to lesson, activi- 
ties, media, and objectives vary with each lesson. 

Each child would be continually assessed according to his increment of 
learning as demonstrated by successive products when compared to the origi- 
nal product. For example, the child would be asked to draw a person prior to 
his art experiences in body and self awareness. The Marlen Scale on the So- 
phistication-of-Body-Concept or a more discriminating scale could be used to 
assess the child’s drawing. Ail art products resulting from the 19 - lesson unit 
on body and self awareness would be compared to the initial drawing. An ex- 
ample of an incremental objective for this unit is as follows: 


Objective: Given certain experiences in body- and self-awareness, the 
student will achieve a score of 5 or demonstrate at least a 2 point in- 
crement on the 5 point Marlen Scale. These experiences will include 
comparing, contrasting, and analyzing of self with respect to others us- 
ing drawings, mirrors, polaroids, clay, papier mache and other media. 


The following is a brief description of the first lesson in the body and self 
awareness unit and an abbreviated synopsis of other lesson from this unit.9 


I. Pre-Lesson Work: 


A. Before beginning this unit: 


1. Take a full length polaroid photograph of each child, the class- 
room teacher and art teacher. 

2. Take three color slides of each child—front, side, back. 

3. Have each child draw a person, a self-portrait and full-length por- 
trait. 
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II. Concepts: 
A. Every child has different physical characteristics. 
B. Every child has physical attributes similar to other children. 
C. Every child’s side view, back view and front view differ. 

III. Activities: 


A. Simultaneous projection of three slides showing the three views of 
each child. 


B. Simultaneous projection of three slides showing three different chil- 
dren for comparison purposes. 


IV. Behavioral Objectives: 


A. The child should be able to recognize all children from various posi- 
tions using the slides for identification purposes. 


B. The child should be able to recognize his own physical appearance 
from the different views present in the slides. 


C. The child should be able to contrast and compare the differences and 
similarities of his peers when shown simultaneous projections of 
three children. 


Several subsequent lessons with similar concepts but different activities 
will be presented before the child is asked to draw another self-portrait and 
full length portrait. The purpose of comparing his initial drawings with the 
later drawings is to assess the increments of learning. 


Synopsis of Lessons from the Body and Self Awareness Unit: 
Lesson I 
I. Concepts 

A. Every child is unique and worthy 

B. Every child has a different physical image. 


II. Activities 


A. Children trace each other on a large sheet of paper, then each child 
paints and cuts out his own image. 


B. Teachers and students discuss the individuality of each tracing. 


III. Behavioral Objectives 


A. The child should be able to trace another child so as to make the trac- 
ing look somewhat like the child. 
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B. 


C. 


The child should be able to paint his own tracing so as to reflect his 
own characteristics. 


The child should be able to cut around his tracing so as not to destroy 
the image. 


D. The child should be able to verbally discuss the differences between 


tracings. 
Lesson II 
I. Concepts 
A. Every child is unique in physical appearance. 
B. Children may have the same structural similarities, but each is 


unique in makeup and size. 


II. Activities 


A. 


Each child will develop a ‘“‘How Big Am I” chart. This activity in- 
cludes the measuring and recording of the height, width, and parts of 
the body. 


Every child will participate in a number of physical activities de- 
signed to emphasize various parts of the body and their relationship 
to each other. Movements will be analyzed as to bodily positions and 
bodily parts used. 


III. Behavioral Objectives 


Ae 
B. 


The child should be able to measure other members of the class. 


The child should know the various parts of the body and their rela- 
tionships to each other. 


These introductory lessons are followed by a number of activities and ex- 
periences emphasizing self-awareness, self-concept, and body image, such as: 


1. 
ne 
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Drawing a full length self portrait and a head/shoulder self portrait. 


Drawing and painting a head/shoulder portrait as well as a full 
length portrait of another class member. 


Expressing feelings, first through actual movement (using music) and 
then in making gesture drawings using a model 


Looking at reproductions of expressionistic portraits that depict 
emotions and feelings in facial expressions. Drawing a self portrait 
(using a mirror) showing a definite mood or emotion. 


Molding a self portrait in clay. 


6. Making papier mache puppets to resemble oneself and developing a 
puppet play with one or two classmates. Plays can be video-taped 
and presented in this medium. 


Behavioral objectives are written at a minimum level for most lessons 
since clusters of lessons seem to be necessary for certain behaviors to be dem- 
onstrated and, also, to prevent evaluation activities and criteria from becom- 
ing too restrictive. With the completion of each lesson or cluster of lessons 
that emphasize a certain aspect of body and self awareness, the resulting 
product would be compared to the initial drawing. A record of incremental 
learning would be kept for each child. The child and the teacher would be 
made aware of the direction of graphic growth and the development that oc- 
curred as a result of the unit. 

In summary, the author finds behavioral objectives to be a very useful 
tool in developing, organizing, and presenting art curriculum. If, however, 
the art curriculum is to retain its strength of flexibility and sensitivity to indi- 
vidual differences, it should not be tied down too securely by rigid perform- 
ance criteria. It is in an attempt to preserve both specificity and sensitivity 
that the author is exploring the concept of incremental criteria. 
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CHAPTER X 


COLLEGE ART INSTRUCTION FOR THE GENERAL 
STUDENT 


Guy Hubbard 
Indiana University 


Judith A. Kula 
University of South Carolina 


Art barely touches the lives of most of the more intelligent youth of the 
nation who are attending institutions of higher education. Denial of art is 
clearly evident in a large proportion of elementary schools. The same is true 
of secondary schools. And college-bound youth attending secondary schools 
are typically less fortunate in art than most due to the constraints imposed by 
college entrance requirements. The mass of intelligent youth are thus system- 
atically starved of an aesthetic education—all, paradoxically, in the name of 
“education.” 

On arrival at college most freshmen are again denied entry into art stud- 
ies unless they propose to specialize in art or art education. On the levei of 
general studies the chances of engaging in art experiences calculated to ex- 
pand their sensitivity toward the visual aesthetic are either non-existant or are 
confined to lecture courses that often include in the titles words such as “‘sur- 
vey” or “appreciation.” This situation is pitiful wherever it occurs. Students 
marry soon after graduation and begin families. A few years later their chil- 
dren are attending elementary schools, and the cycle of aesthetic starvation 
begins all over again. 

The program described here for college students is an attempt to attack 
this problem. It derives from the premise that general education is not a dis- 
tant ideal but a matter of cultural survival. Recent writers, such as Maslow, 
Holt, Rogers, Tofler, Leonard, and McLuhan—to name only a few—have all 
sought to stir the minds of people to the crisis in living that we all face; but 
cultural patterns are impressive for their inertial qualities of resisting change. 
The primary intent of the course has been to open the study of art to large 
numbers of college students who would otherwise be denied the exposure to 
art and, in addition, to make it an experience that offers opportunities to stu- 
dents for freedom of choice that is typically not open to them. It is designed 
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to reach toward the goal of “effective living’’ where effort is directed toward 
personal needs and desires as distinct from the conventional educational 
goals of ‘“‘scholarship” and “‘social conformity.””! 


Structure and Development 


The course is a direct outgrowth of both the NAEA sponsored Research 
Training Institutes of 1968 and 1969 and an elementary art program develop- 
ed by Guy Hubbard and Mary J. Rouse for use by non-artist teachers.? It 
consists of a cycle of seven steps (Figure 10-1). 

Step One reflects assumptions such as those which introduce this paper, 
where the concern resides with the nature of human beings and an individual’s 
right to expand in all areas of his potential—not the least of which is his ex- 
pressiveness. It includes decisions relative to the appropriate functions of edu- 
cation in our society with specific reference to art. It is also the point where 
the substantive field of art is identified; and where data about human develop- 
ment in art are assembled. The character of all that follows is thus deter- 
mined by decisions made at Step One. 

Step Two is the point where those art learning objectives that are suited 
to non-art major college students are listed. This list is derived from decisions 


Step One Step Two Step Three 


Step Four 


THEORETICAL OBJECTIVES CARRIERS 
BASE 


STRANDS 


Step Seven Step Six Step Five 


EDITING 
REVISION 


EVALUATION 
COUNSELING 


ACTIVIFY LESSONS 


FIGURE 10-1. COURSE STRUCTURE 
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made at Step One. Over 600 objectives are in use, although this number is not 
thought to be by any means complete. Each objective is stated behaviorally 
and is classified as: perceptual, verbal, judgmental, or technical to correspond 
with the kinds of behavior that characterize the field of art.3 

Step Three introduces the concept of the ‘learning carrier’ as a vehicle 
for the achievement of a cluster of related objectives. Thus while a certain 
carrier might appear superficially to be a lesson in collage-making using mag- 
azines and natural objects, it is more properly considered as an umbrella for 
objectives designed to steer students toward making judgments concerning 
the symbolic significance of various objects and images. 

It will be apparent that given an inventory of explicit objectives, a pro- 
gram design staff may create innumerable learning carriers from com- 
binations of objectives. In effect, the high level of specificity in defining ob- 
jectives offers the opportunity for great diversity and flexibility of instruction 
compared with the more common methods of curriculum organization based 
on a simple progression through a series of experiences in a given medium or 
art form. Such specificity also encourages more accurate evaluation and 
more effective counseling. 

The establishment of an inventory of objectives in Step Two led to the 
formulation of a corresponding inventory of carriers in Step Three. This sys- 
tem of linkages is developed still further in Step Four. The clusters of ob- 
jectives that support carriers also exhibit relationships to one or more ob- 
jectives in other carriers. A trained instructor is likely to appreciate the rela- 
tionships that can exist, for example, between an art history lesson that in- 
structs a person on the French Impressionist painters and a lesson in painting 
that directs a student to capture the character of a favorite outdoor location. 
And a task requiring cardboard sculpture based on arch forms may unite stu- 
dio creativity with medieval art history. But typical undergraduates cannot be 
expected to do this. These relationships, therefore, have been established 
clearly in advance to permit students to take advantage of them. The result of 
this effort led to the construction of “‘strands”’ of related carriers (Figure 10- 
2). Progression through clusters of objectives is made clearly evident to the 
student for every assignment. Experience in working with students has also 
revealed the need for some terminal activity in order to invoke closure rela- 
tive to a given sequence of instruction. Consequently, a series of seven termi- 
nal tasks has been introduced requiring that students do such things as mount 
a preferred product or write a brief critique of one or more products from 
within the strand. 

The plotting of the objectives and carrier activities establishes the foun- 
dation for an extremely flexible system of art instruction that provides con- 
siderable freedom of choice for students, while not imposing the tyranny of 
extreme free choice—that offers no choice at all. But before the instruction 
can be made ready for student use, each carrier has to be translated into a 
form that a student can understand easily and, most important of all, will 
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want to try. A fully complete set of instructions has been prepared that offers 
the student the maximum opportunity for success. Each carrier is subjected at 
Step Five to a formal analysis. A battery of nine sets of critical questions de- 
vised by Virginia M. Brouch is applied to every component of the material: 
(1) preparations; (2) resource distribution; (3) motivation and demonstration; 
(4) type of design emphasis; (5) materials selection; (6) art activities: (7) pur- 
poses of experience, and (8) evaluation.® This analysis serves as a checklist for 
writing the actual instructional materials—or lessons—that the student uses. 
The objective-carrier-strand material is thus finally translated into a manual 
of lessons. 

The format of the lessons in the manual is identical. Each occupies one 
side of a single sheet of paper (Figure 10-3). Each is assigned an accession 
number for identification. Each is also given a title and a brief introduction 
calculated to attract student attention. A set of explicit directions follow in 
which reference is made to useful visual and literary resources for that lesson. 
This in turn is followed by a list of possible art materials.® At the base of each 
sheet is a diagram showing the strand or strands in which that lesson falls. 

Step Six indicates the point in the system where student activity takes 
place. The present collection of 140 lessons is organized into 50 strands 
which, because of internal options within the strands, expands the actual 
number of strand pathways to over 250. Since only four strands are required 
for the two credit hour course it is apparent that individual students could 
never exhaust the possibilities open to them. And yet the number of oppor- 
tunities has not revealed itself to be so great that students are swamped by the 
alternatives that face them. 

Step Seven is undertaken when an assignment has been completed. A 
student may receive assistance at any time during the execution of a lesson, 
but when the work is done it is submitted for evaluation. The formal act of 
evaluation is made with reference only to the stated objectives, where the de- 
gree of success is recorded as a score on a five point scale. The student partici- 
pates with a counselor in all the evaluation processes. Since the course takes a 
final grade of either Pass or Fail, a student has only to score modestly on each 
lesson in order to pass. In practice, students regularly take work back even 
when it receives the minimal passing score so that they may work on it further 
and improve it. Since no grade advantage may be gained, other than a higher 
score, the practice suggests considerable motivational value. Throughout the 
course, in fact, the evaluation process is used as an instructional device rather 
than as a screening mechanism for singling out those with talent. 


Environment and Procedures 

A number of obstacles face the art curriculum developer at the college 
level. Two important ones are space and staff, both of which are extremely 
costly when budgeted in the conventional manner. In planning this program 
these problems were identified and then by-passed. The program is held in a 
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dormitory. Students work by choice either in their rooms or in a large lounge 
area. College dormitories naturally have limitations as art studios in that 
plaster, for example, is an unacceptable medium. However, through negotia- 
tion with the housing administration, the counseling staff, and the student 
government, it has been possible to include studio experiences in drawing, 
painting, design and lettering, textiles (mainly stitchery and weaving), col- 
lage, and sculpture into the course. 

Formally scheduled class meetings were judged to be an impediment to 
the intent of reaching large numbers of students, so the lounge is staffed four 
evenings a week for three hours each evening. This disperses the large en- 
rollment across twelve hours of time. The personnel problem has been further 
reduced by consigning much of the instruction to written form with support- 
ing sound film strips, slides, prints, and specific book references. The actual 
staff consists of one teaching assistant and two experienced seniors—under 
faculty supervision. The teaching assistant trains and directs the activities of 
the seniors. This team then prepares a class of students enrolled in a second- 
ary art methods course as paraprofessional instructors. This arrangement has 
been beneficial to both groups. The art methods students are exposed to a 
rich practicum experience.* The college students benefit correspondingly 
from having access to faculty, advanced graduate students, and their peers. 

Typically a student enters the lounge, takes his record file to an instruc- 
tor and signs in. He then proceeds to a table, on which there is a collection of 
course manuals. He searches among the 140 lessons for a topic he would like 
to pursue. All the pages in the manual are color-coded to correspond with dif- 
ferent areas of art study, i.e., blue for painting, green for art history, pink for 
sculpture, etc. Lessons are clustered into strands that may follow a given area 
of art study or may embrace several related areas. 

Having settled on a strand, the student then proceeds to execute the first 
lesson. If at any time, he feels uncertain about what is expected of him he 
goes to one of the instructors on duty. Before making his decision, however, 
he may want to see examples of work executed for that task by students en- 
rolled in earlier semesters. To do this he asks to see the slides for that lesson. 
He may also ask to see a particular print or read an extract from a book rec- 
ommended for that lesson. Should he select a history lesson he would ask to 
see the appropriate sound film strip.’ All of these resources are housed per- 
manently at the instructional site and are available on demand. Crowds are 
unusual in this course because of the absence of formal sessions, so a student 
will only rarely have to wait more than a few minutes to have his requests sat- 
isfied. 

Three projection units are used in the course. They are housed in special- 
ly designed cabinets (Figure 10-4). They consist of two sound film-strip 
projectors and one carousel slide projector. The hinged top of a cabinet 


*Students in this course also have practicum experiences in secondary schools. 
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creates a simple rear projection system. The lower part of each cabinet con- 
sists of lockable cupboard space. Each unit stands on large rubber-tired cast- 
ers and may easily be rolled to a point where a sound track may be listened to 
without interference. Since rear projection is employed, students are able to 
view images in near normal lighting without loss of definition. Three smaller 
units have also been constructed. They are table-top height and serve as coun- 
seling centers and as storage cabinets for student records, books on art, 
course manuals, art prints, etc. All six units are rolled into a corner at the end 
of an evening, where they are locked together and resemble nothing so much 
as a collection of kitchen stoves or refrigerators. 

As the semester progresses, a student works his way through four 
strands including at least one in studio and one in art history. He works at his 
own pace. Some students complete the requirements of four strands by mid- 
semester and frequently continue working throughout the remaining time. A 
few students have enrolled at mid-semester and have finished by the semester 
end, although university administrators tend to frown on this practice. Other 
students find it difficult to discipline themselves and need continual help and 
encouragement to keep going. 

Regardless of the status of a student’s work, however, he is obliged to 
sign in once a week with the instructional staff. Early in the history of the 
course it was found that freedom was a mixed blessing for students who had 
spent their school lives following instructions and meeting deadlines set by 
other people. They had to be assisted to make the most of their liberty. 


Postscript 


The course has attracted large numbers of students for seven semesters, 
and its future seems assured. But the potential for this system of instruction 
has by no means been exhausted. Modified versions have been successfully 
applied in junior and senior high schools. A further modification has been de- 
veloped for use with the PLATO IV system of computer assisted instruction. 
This last enterprise points the way to opportunities for individualization of 
art instruction that can only barely be comprehended. The key to all of these 
programs, however, lies in the union that has been established between the 
specificity of behaviorally based art instruction and the freedom granted to 
students to make their own selections of what to learn. 
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PART IV 
STAFF ORGANIZATION AND UTILIZATION 


Part IV of this volume concerns itself with a very critical, but often over- 
looked, issue in any curriculum development effort: the organization and uti- 
lization of staff. In Chapter XI, Dace describes in detail how he organized 
and utilized an art staff of twenty-one people in the development of a behav- 
iorally-based curriculum. 
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CHAPTER XI 


AN APPROACH FOR INITIATING STAFF 
INVOLVEMENT 


in 
THE DESIGN OF A BEHAVIORALLY ORIENTED 
PROGRAM 
of 
VISUAL ARTS EDUCATION (K-12) 


Del Dace 
Coordinator of Visual Arts Education (K-12) 
School District of the City of Ladue 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Today, creativeness is no longer considered a special ability reserved for 
a gifted minority, nor is it assigned to a limited number of human activities. 
In art education today, emphasis is placed upon the development of the indi- 
vidual as a creative person and not merely as a producer of art forms. W. H. 
Kilpatrick suggested that creativeness is a characteristic of all learning, al- 
though it differs in degree from one situation to another, and that everyone 
can, and indeed must, create to live a normal life. 

In their new book on curriculum, Trump and Miller indicated that the 
inclusion of a subject in the school curriculum is determined partly by the sig- 
nificance attached to the subject and that there is no research to prove that 
one subject is more important than another for all pupils.” If it were to be de- 
cided that art is a valuable area of instruction, its status in the school curricu- 
lum might be improved. Trump and Miller recognize that art is more readily 
included in the elementary curriculum than in the secondary curriculum that 
is overcrowded with basic requirements. 

Art provides pupils with experiences that are satisfying and directly 
useful to them in their daily lives. Through art, pupils develop their 
critical faculties and discover constructive avenues for emotional 
expression that enable them to contribute artistically to the creation 
of amore satisfying environment.? 

The general purpose of this chapter is to share an approach to a program 
of curriculum revision and development in visual arts education (K-12) for 
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the Ladue, Missouri, School District. The Ladue School District is located 
ten miles west of downtown St. Louis. It is almost completely residential and 
covers an area of twenty-five square miles. The district boundaries en- 
compass the municipalities of Ladue, Olivette, Creve Coeur, Frontenac, and 
fractions of five others. The residents of the school district are primarily busi- 
ness and professional people. Many commute to St. Louis, but a number are 
employed by firms such as the Monsanto Chemical Company and McDonnel 
Douglas Corporation. There are twelve schools (nine elementary, two junior 
high schools, and one senior high school) to serve the student population of 
the school district. 

The art staff is fortunate to work in the schools of a community where 
cultural activities are an integral part of everyday life. The community is will- 
ing to make a substantial financial commitment to a visual arts program 
($170,000 for art staff compensation, $37,000 for art materials, and $40,000 
for facility improvement). For the school year 1970-71 a total of $237,000 
was spent. There are well-equipped art rooms in every elementary school, two 
in each of two junior high schools, and five in the high school. 

Initially, the art coordinator was approached by the superintendent of 
schools and the curriculum coordinator concerning the design and develop- 
ment of a behaviorally oriented sequential visual arts education program for 
K-12. At that time the Ladue School District had very little which could be 
described as a written art curriculum. The administration wanted an attempt 
to be made to include the affective domain of learning as well as the cognitive 
domain of learning. 

The coordinator of art was aware that if any written visual arts curricu- 
lum was to be implemented, it would need the involvement and support of the 
art staff. 

Benn M. Harris states in his book on Supervisory Behavior: 


One of the problems faced by supervisors who attempt to change 
certain aspects of the educational program is resistance from staff. 
The concept of staff involvement in planning educational changes is 
well developed and widely accepted.* 


The art coordinator was aware that if the new curriculum were written 
by himself and then handed down to the staff members, there would be little 
concern on their part for the implementation of the program. 

Any number of texts on school administration indicate that no better 
method of achieving acceptance and understanding has been devised than the 
method of staff participation.® Thus, the plans called for all members of the 
staff to participate in the development of the plan of organization and the 
writing of the visual arts program. 

The Ladue School District Art Staff consists of twenty-one people (elev- 
en elementary and ten secondary). They are full-time art instructors for the 
district, and each member of the staff has his degree in fine arts and/or art 
education. 
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When approached by the art coordinator at a general art staff meeting to 
consider participating in the revision and design of a visual arts education 
program K-12, they responded to this invitation with mixed emotions and 
many concerns. They definitely wanted to be involved in the design, and they 
welcomed the opportunity to voice their opinions and to share their ideas and 
aspirations about what direction the art program in Ladue should take. How- 
ever, the staff was a little hesitant and concerned about writing a behaviorally 
oriented program. 

Many felt inadequate to write in a behavioral manner and some were con- 
cerned about putting down a written program for they felt it would inhibit 
them in the flexibility desired in their art rooms. They did not want to inhibit 
creativity and freedom of expression. 

Aware that curriculum work is time consuming, the art staff suggested 

the possibility of an in-service program discussing the writing of behavioral 
objectives with consideration for the cognitive and affective domains of learn- 
ing. 
The art coordinator agreed that curriculum work is time consuming, and he 
assured the staff that they would have released time to participate in a pro- 
gram of in-service training in writing in a behavioral manner. Secretarial help 
and resource materials would also be provided. 

The coordinator of art shared with the art staff the following justifica- 
tion for wanting to involve them in the design and writing of a district-wide 
visual arts program of study. 

In his book, The Process of Education, Jerome Bruner states that each field 

should look for its underlying structure and devise ways to present it at all ed- 

ucational levels. He specifically states: 
If the dangers of meritocracy and competitiveness, the risks of an 
over-emphasis on science and technology, and the devaluation of 
humanistic learning are to be dealt with, we shall have to maintain 
and nurture a vigorous pluralism in America. The theatre, the arts, 
music, and the humanities as presented in our schools and colleges 
will need the fullest support.® 

In discussing the scope of education, McFee advocates, “‘children’s awareness 

in all subjects can be sharpened by their study of art.’”” 

The art program should be designed for and around the youth, for 

through the youth the art program in the schools has the potential for making 
significant contributions to the cultural level of the area as well as enriched, 
exciting lives for the youth themselves. 
A concise program of study with a sense of direction will improve the status 
of art education and encourage interest and participation by students as well 
as interest and continued support by counselors, teachers, parents, and ad- 
ministrators. 

After this introduction and an assurance that all of their expressed con- 
cerns would be taken care of, the art staff committed themselves to the task 
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of designing and writing a behaviorally oriented, sequential program of visual 
arts education (K-12). 

At the outset, the twenty-one art staff members were involved in gather- 
ing data for the design of a behavioral program of visual arts through their 
participation in a survey, each art staff was asked to state what in his opinion 
was important to include in the rationale, general art curriculum, general ob- 
jectives for students, general objectives for the art staff, general objectives for 
coordinator of art education, and suggested evaluation criteria for the dis- 
trict-wide visual arts program. 

In the general sessions which included all of the staff, the various parts of 
the initial staff survey were discussed. The primary purpose of these sessions 
was for addition, deletion, or revision necessary for clarity, in order to come 
to a consensus on a general direction of the program. The staff discussed and 
compared the merits of a media-oriented program to a behaviorally-oriented, 
conceptually-designed program. A number of general sessions were con- 
cerned with the purpose (rationale, justification for art being in the general 
curriculum). The staff members were asked to chart their course by the pur- 
pose and aims agreed upon. In these sessions, the staff was introduced to the 
cognitive domain of learning and the affective domain of learning and to the 
construction of behavioral objectives. 

In addition to the general sessions, the staff met in grade level sessions 
(elementary, junior high, and senior high) to share ideas and to discuss prob- 
lems pertinent to a particular area of study for a specific grade level. The staff 
was divided into their respective grade levels and assigned to committees to 
develop their part of the sequential program of learnings. The ten elementary 
art instructors were divided into teams of two to work on conceptual pro- 
grams of study in the areas of clay, construction, drawing, painting, and 
printmaking for grades K-6. The four junior high school instructors formed a 
team to work on conceptual programs of study in the elements and principles 
of design for grades 7-9. The six high school instructors formed a team to 
work on full-year conceptual programs of study in Art Survey, Crafts, Pot- 
tery, Graphics, Sculpture, Beginning Painting, and Advanced Drawing and 
Painting. 

The coordinator of art education worked closely with the art staff, the coor- 
dinator of curriculum, and the building administrators in planning and 
coordinating the desired in-service programs. 

In-service training can make a significant contribution to the profes- 
sional growth of educators. The evidence could be manifested through the 
staff becoming involved in a self-improvement program geared toward the 
improvement of instruction for students. 

The in-service program could serve as an outlet for the staff to have the 
opportunity to voice their opinions, feelings, and desires and to make sug- 
gestions about the visual arts program. 

For many of the Ladue Art Staff Members it has been several years 
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since they were students on a university campus. An in-service program uti- 
lizing the resources of the educational services of the community could bring 
the university campus to the teacher if the teacher is not getting to the camp- 
us. 

A well-designed in-service program could help them be aware of new 
trends and developments in art education and the field of education in gener- 
al, i.e., learning and curriculum theory, process, organization, construction, 
and evaluation. 

The art staff was subsequently involved in a number of work sessions 
throughout the school year. They met in general sessions (all twenty-one art 
teachers present) to discuss problems, share ideas, and develop objectives rel- 
evant to the general direction of the district-wide visual arts program. They 
also met in grade level sessions (elementary, junior high, and senior high) to 
share ideas and to discuss problems about a particular area of study for a spe- 
cific grade level and to construct specific behavioral instructional objectives 
for each grade level. 

The work sessions varied in length of time. There were three six-hour 
sessions (in-service), three four-hour sessions (in-service), and ten two-hour 
sessions (after school), plus many extra individual hours of homework. A to- 
tal of thirty hours of released time was provided by the administration to help 
the art staff accomplish this task. 


In-Service Program Objectives (Global) 


The visual arts staff will become more aware and sensitive to the needs 
of their students. The staff will see a need for a defined program of study with 
a sense of direction. The staff will want to be involved in the design of a se- 


quential program of learnings. 


Specific Objectives of the In-Service Program 
(Intended outcomes for the art staff) 


The visual arts staff will be able to: 


1. become aware of their colleague’s talents, energies, interests, opin- 
ions, and general expertise through the sharing and working experi- 
ences of the in-service programs. 


2. develop objectives relevant to the general direction of the district- 
wide visual arts program. 


3. construct behaviorally-oriented objectives in the affective and cogni- 
tive domains of learning for the various grade levels. 


4. be committed to the design of a vertically-articulated, behaviorally- 
oriented visual arts curriculum (K-12) for the Ladue schools. 
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5. be aware of the hierarchical order (learning process) of the prin- 
ciples, concepts, discriminations, verbal associations, chaining, etc., 
representing an analysis of the capabilities considered prerequisite to 
the key capability (problem solving). 


6. defend in writing and orally the learning sequence in such a hier- 
archical listing (objective 5) describing the type of learning involved 
in each item in the listing and its subordinate relationship to the next 
higher item in the learning process. 


7. apply the theoretical principles of teaching and learning upon which 
the teacher predicates his instruction and infer from and ultimately 
test out in terms of what is observable and measurable in the teach- 
ing-learning process situation. 


8. design a viable curriculum through their diagnosis, the formulation 
of intended improvement and the predesign of learning conditions 
which would provide an educational environment conducive to ex- 
citing educational experiences. 


9. perceive that a written art curriculum can serve as a reservoir of ideas 
to be used as a springboard into meaningful experiences for students 
and not meant to inhibit them or to create recipes to be included in a 
cookbook type program of art. 


The total art staff determined an exact sequence of areas or units to be 
studied throughout the grades K-12. Then smaller writing committees 
worked out the details of the curriculum for the particular grades with the as- 
surance that the planning fitted into an organized total pattern of conceptual 
learning, based upon the needs of students. This list of the units to be covered 
over the total range of all grades will be referred to as the “sequence of learn- 
ings.”” Students should be able to formulate their own aesthetic concepts 
through perceptions they have received in their art experiences. The art staff 
should help students perceive by directing their attention toward selected foci 
in a sequential order. 

A first task of the teams working on the development of specific con- 
ceptual units was to define exactly what pupils were to be expected to be able 
to do after they have experienced the unit. The emphasis here was on stating 
these objectives in terms of definite pupil behavior. They were not to be stated 
in terms of what the teachers were going to do or to describe learning activi- 
ties. Each statement was to describe something that the pupil will be able to 
do after he has had the learning experience. They were not to be stated in such 
terms as “‘to understand,” “‘to master,” “‘to appreciate,” etc. Rather, they 
were to tell what a pupil will be able to do if he understands, masters, or ap- 
preciates. They were to be stated in terms of pupil behaviors, as “‘to explain,”’ 
“to state,” “‘to solve,” “‘to manipulate,” “‘to carve,” “‘to blend,” “‘to scratch,” 
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“to interpret,’ “‘to compare,” “‘to list,’ and any others listed by the art staff. 
Two worksheets (Figures | 1-1 and | 1-2) were developed to assist in this task. 


FIGURE I1-1. WORKSHEET NO. 2 


Words Open to Many Interpretations 


to know to enjoy 

to understand to believe 

to really understand to have faith in 

to appreciate to grasp the significance of 


to fully appreciate 


The above words are open to a wide range of interpretation. In the case of our 
students, we leave ourselves, as teachers, open to misinterpretation. 

What do we mean when we say we want a learner to “know” something? Do 
we mean that we want him to be able to recite or to solve or to construct? Just 
to tell him we want him to “know” tells him little—the word can mean many 
things. 


Words Open to Fewer Interpretations 


to write to compare 
to recite to contrast 
to identify to 
to differentiate to 
to solve to 
to construct to 
to list to 


Please think of verbs that relate to our field of art. Add them to the above list. 


Although it is all right to include such words as 
“understand” and “‘appreciate”’ in a statement 
of an objective, the statement is not explicit 


Use in an enough to be useful until it indicates how you in- 
“‘overall’’ general tend to sample the “understanding” and “‘appre- 
objective ciating.”” Until you describe what the learner will 


be DOING when demonstrating that he ‘“‘under- 
stands” or ‘‘appreciates,’’ you have described 
very little at all. 


The statement which communicates best will be one which describes the ter- 
minal behavior of the learner well enough to preclude misinterpretation. 


* Adopted for the program from Mager® 
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FIGURE 11-2. WORKSHEET NO. 3 


The purpose of this sheet is to help you construct clear, specific behavioral 
objectives. 


Consider the following diagram. 


General Objective 


Non-behavioral Behavioral 
Objective Objective 


Specific Objective 


Example: 


A. General Objective 
The student will understand two 19th century art movements in the field 
of painting. 

B. Specific Objective 
The student will identify the difference between Impressionistic and Ex- 
pressionistic painting. 

C. Specific Behavioral Objective 


1. The student will be able to distinguish the brush stroke of Im- 
pressionist and Expressionistic movements by painting two 12” x 16” 
canvasses in oil using the characteristic stroke of each movement. 


2. The student will be able to identify how color was used in Im- 
pressionistic and Expressionistic movements by bringing in examples 
of reproductions showing the important use of color. 


Please classify which of the following paragraphs are examples of: 


A. General Objective 
B. Specific Objective 
C. Specific Behavioral Objective 


The student will be able to appreciate the difference between 17th cen- 
tury German Baroque Architecture and 19th century Italian Baroque 
Architecture. 
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The student will be able to appreciate the difference between Baroque 
and Classic architecture. 


The student will be able to identify the characteristics of columns from 
the 17th century German Baroque and 19th century Italian Baroque 
architecture if shown slides of each. 


Exercise: 
Please write a specific behavioral objective, using the following: 


The fourth grade student will be able to express himself visually with 
art materials. 


In developing the behavioral objectives and the activities of the curricu- 
lum guide, the writing teams were asked to make an effort to design into the 
program a variety of experiences (see Figure 11-3) that would utilize various 
pupil abilities, i.e., avoid units that were centered solely on the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

It was suggested that some attention be given to objectives in each of the 
following general categories: 


b Knowledge - What the pupil will be able to name, 


to describe, to list, to state, to explain, to recall, 
etc. 


Skills and Abilities - What the pupil will be able 
to do, to solve, to interpret, to work, to draw, to 
apply, etc. 


Cognitive Domain 


3. Attitudes and Appreciations - - What the pupil 
will enjoy and will choose to like and dislike, what 
expressions he will manifest, what value judg- 
ments and interests he will pursue, etc. 


Affective Domain 


As the objectives were completed, the criteria in worksheet 5 (Figure | 1- 
4) were applied. 

For each unit the writing teams developed a list or brief description of 
conceptual learning activities that would be effective in helping pupils to 
achieve the specific objectives. This was done on the Art Planning Sheets 
(Figure 11-5) which were designed to include behavioral objectives, teaching 
strategies, materials needed and evaluation techniques. These art sheets were 
intended to be suggestive. They were to serve as a springboard into art experi- 
ences. They were not intended as a strait jacket which would prevent the 
art teacher from using instructional procedures which seem most effective for 
him with his particular students. In no way did the art staff want to inhibit 
creative outlets or write receipes which would establish a cook book type art 


program. 
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FIGURE I1-4. WORKSHEET FOR ANALYSIS OF “BEHAVIORAL 
OBJECTIVES AND CRITERION TESTS”* 


Worksheet No. 5 


Write yes or no in a column opposite each question where you can give a re- 
sponse about the behavioral objectives constructed for each grade level. 


1. Is the objective written in 
behavioral terms? 


2. Does the objective describe the 
educational intent? 


3. Does the objective describe what 
the learner will be doing? 


4. Does the objective define the condi- | 
tions, restrictions, or limitations? 


5. Does the objective define the criterion 
of acceptable performance? 


6. Do you feel a teacher could work 
from the objective and achieve the 
outcome desired? 


7. Can you identify the level of knowl- 
edge expected (re: Bloom Taxonomy) 
through the wording of the objective? 


8. Is the criterion test written at the 
same level of knowledge? 


Knowledge: 
Knowledge of Specifics 
Knowledge of Terminology 
Knowledge of Specific Facts 


* Adopted for program from Woodruff. 
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FIGURE 11-4. (continued) 


Knowledge of Ways and Means of Dealing with Specifics 
Knowledge of Conventions 

Knowledge of Trends and Sequences 

Knowledge of Classification and Categories 

Knowledge of Criteria 

Knowledge of Methodology 

Knowledge of the Universals and Abstractions in a Field 
Knowledge of Principles and Generalizations 

Knowledge of Theories and Structures 


Comprehension: 


Translation 
Interpretation 
Extrapolation 


Application 


Analysis 


Analysis of Elements 
Analysis of Relationships 
Analysis of Organizational Principles 


Synthesis 


Production of a Unique Communication 
Production of a Plan or Proposed Set of Operations 
Derivation of a Set of Abstract Relations 


Evaluation 
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Judgments in Terms of Internal Evidence 
Judgments in Terms of External Criteria 
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Each unit was developed further through the identifications of media, 
tools, equipment, audio-visual aids, supplementary books (for students 
and/or teachers), and any other materials which would be helpful in teaching 
the conceptually designed unit (Figure 11-6). 

The twenty-one members of the art staff in the Ladue School District 
were integrally involved in the design of a behavioral sequential program of 
visual arts education for the Ladue schools. Each staff member was given an 
opportunity to voice his opinions, feelings, and desires and to make sug- 
gestions about the art program through a survey. They shared their views in 
the general and grade level workshops. Two key elementary art instructors 
and one secondary art instructor with personal interests and some previous 
training in the behavioral approach to curriculum design were most helpful in 
assisting the art coordinator to receive commitment from the total art educa- 
tion staff to this tremendous task. 

To bring about such a major revision in the design of the visual arts cur- 
riculum demanded cooperative teamwork and coordination. It demanded a 
defined program of study with a sense of direction which was determined and 
established by all parties involved in its design. The process as implemented 
in the Ladue Schools involved sixteen distinct steps or procedures which are 
described below and presented graphically in Figure 11-7. The sixteen steps 
varied in number of general sessions and grade level sessions needed to 
achieve the desired goals in each of the steps. The sessions also varied in 
length of time (1 hour, 2 hours, 4 hours, 6 hours, etc.). 


1. Orientation: Define task of team. Identify roles of team members, 
coordinators, and IPC. Make an initial listing of available resources. 
Plan time and space for working. Examine scope and constraints of 
project. Project next steps. 


2. Planning: Refine original planning to more specific expected outcomes. 
Project general visualization of final product. Plan considerations for 
nature of the learner, rationale, basic aims, objectives, a variety of teach- 
ing strategies and materials, and format. 


3. Search: Make a substantial search for available commercial materials. 
Research content area and related concepts through IPC, libraries, sur- 
veys (teachers and students), catalogs, county AV, and other college and 
community resources. Reduce material to a few alternatives. 


4. Content: Select the general content area to be included in project. Define 
the concepts to be developed. Develop main topics and related sub-top- 
Ics. 


5. Checkpoint A: Coordinator is to assist in future planning by asking: Is 
content related to level of learner? related to rationale? relevant to other 
units in the same area of curriculum? reasonable within time allotted for 
teaching and learning? and are concepts well documented? 
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Format: In what form will material be presented to learner, and what 
will the teacher’s resource include? Then communicate with the IPC to 
discuss and plan physical characteristics and appearance of unit. The 
IPC director is to establish procedure with typists and artists to work 
from rough to finished copy. 


Elements: Divide larger content area into several smaller pieces. Select 
and sequence specific content elements to be developed. Proper selection 
of content elements leads to better learning development and motiva- 
tion. 


Writing: Start the writing phase, relating each lesson to the specific con- 
tent. Include the behavioral objectives, teaching strategies and materials 
and techniques of evaluating the outcomes of the lesson. This step is to 
be repeated as many times as necessary to complete the project. 


Checkpoint B: Coordinator is to assist in evaluating each lesson as to 
clarity of objectives and the sequence of lessons related to learning theo- 
ry. Added teaching strategies and materials may be suggested to provide 
a variety of motivating learning experiences. 


Manual: Complete teacher’s manual with all necessary teacher resource 
information. Teacher prep-sheets and introductory notes are effective to 
convey proper teaching attitude. All material must be numbered and a 
table of contents is useful. 


Checkpoint C: Coordinator is to provide an evaluation of teacher’s man- 
ual, checking format and whether or not the writer’s intent was properly 
described in the manual. 


Student Materials: Complete all student materials which are to be dupli- 
cated or printed. Also complete all other teaching materials such as: 
transparencies, tapes, slides, pictures, worksheets, laminated cards, etc. 


Production: Check with the IPC for final production plans. Supply all 
necessary instructions as to printing: paper size, color of paper, color of 
ink, type of binding, number of copies, etc. 


Editing: Proof read all finished mats and material. Most problems in 
producing a finished product are created by improper editing proce- 
dures. Care must be taken in handling finished mats to enhance best ap- 
pearance in finished products. 


Checkpoint D: The coordinator is to check the completed project. 
Writers are to list all items which have not yet been completed and ex- 


pected completion dates. 


Completion: Plans are formulated for distribution of completed materi- 
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als. This step marks the climax of the ‘‘writing-production” phase and 
the commencement of the “‘piloting-implementing”’ stage. 


The Instructional Planning Center (IPC) referred to in Figure 11-7 
proved to be a valuable support to the writing teams. Housed in the IPC were 
the materials, supplies, secretarial assistance, printing, reproduction, and 
binding services needed by the various grade level writing teams. The IPC fa- 
cilities include a professional library, an instructional materials library, indi- 
vidual planning stations, team planning stations, and AV screening and pro- 
duction areas. 

In addition to an organized and coordinated approach to curriculum re- 
vision and design, there exists a definite need for a strong support system for 
such efforts. In their book on supervision, Unruh and Turner stress the im- 
portance and necessity of support for a curriculum development program and 
point out that support should be encouraged throughout the school system 
and community.!° Figure 11-8 is a pictorial construct for a support system 
with consideration for all of the supports suggested by Unruh and Turner. 

Involvement in this effort required a strong commitment on the part of 
the art coordinator and the art staff. Because of this involvement and com- 
mitment, implementation does not present itself as a major problem. Such an 
effort, although time consuming, seems to be well worth its cost in terms of 
the payoffs. 
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